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CHAPTER XXvV. 
DURING THE AUTUMN. 


HIS must be called the third part of the story, if we may reckon 
the short commencing prologue as the first. The year had gone 
on to October, and that month was quickly passing. 

The lapse of time, some three or four months, had not brought any 
change worth recording: people and things were in the main very much 
in the position that they had been: but a slight summary of progress 
must be given. 

Bede Greatorex had been on the wing. In early August he went 
abroad with his wife, chposing Switzerland as his first halting-ground. 
Bede had proposed some place (if that could be found) less frequented 
by the English; and Mrs. Bede had retorted that if he wanted to vege- 
tate in an outlandish desert, he might go to it alone. In the invariable 
kindness and consideration Bede observed to her, even to her whims, he 
yielded : and they went off in the commotional wake of a shoal of staring 
tourists, with another commotional shoal behind them. 

Mr. Greatorex it was who had insisted on the holiday for Bede. 
“You are getting more incapable of hard work every day,” he plainly 
said to him: ‘a rest will, I hope, restore you; and take it you must.” 
Bede yielded. ‘That he was very much in need of a change of some 
sort, he knew. And of rest also—if he could only get it. But the 
latter might be more hard to obtain than Mr. Greatorex suspected or 
imagined. 

So they went to Switzerland first: Bede and his wife, and her maid 
Tallet. Bede thought the party would have been a vast deal more 
compact and comfortable without the lady’s-maid, not to speak of the 
additional expense, and he gently hinted as much. The hint was quite 
lost on Mrs. Bede, who took not the smallest notice of it. In point of 
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fact, that lady (besides being incorrigibly idle, never doing an earthly 
thing for herself) had absolute need of artistic aid in the matter of, 
making-up: face and shape and hair and attire alike requiring daily 
renovation. From Switzerland they went rushing about to other places, 
not at all necessary to note, and got back home the middle of October, 
after rather more than two months’ absence ; being followed by nearly 
a fourgon of fashions from Paris: for that seductive capital had been 
their last resting-place, and Mrs. Bede had found its magazins seductive 
also. Bede winced at the cheques he had to give. 

Mr. Greatorex started with alarm when he saw his son. They got 
home at night, having come up by the tidal train from Folkestone, which 
had been somewhat delayed in consequence of the boat’s rough passage. 
During their absence, it had been the quietest and happiest home im- 
aginable: Mr. Greatorex, Annabel Channing, and the little girl forming 
it; Frank Greatorex having holiday as well as Bede. For visitors they 
had Henry William Ollivera and Roland Yorke, one or the other drop- 
ping in to tea twice or thrice a week. Mr. Greatorex was asa very father 
to Annabel; and Miss Jane, subjected to regularity and desirable influ- 
ences only, was on her best behaviour. ‘The old lawyer, in the happy 
quiet, the relief conferred by the absence of noise and Mrs. Bede, 
thought the old good times must be coming back again. 

All three were sitting together in the drawing-room when Bede and 
his wife got in. The chandelier’s rays flashed full on Bede’s face, and 
Mr. Greatorex started. Far from his son’s having derived benefit from 
the prolonged tour, he looked worse than ever; his cheeks hollow and 
hectic, his face altogether worn. Perhaps for the first time it struck Mr. 
Greatorex, as he glanced from one to the other, that she likewise looked 
thin and worn, with restless eyes and hollow cheeks, hectic also. But 
in the hectic there was this difference: Bede’s was natural, hers was put 
on. What would they have been without the rouge? 

Bede said he was better. When Mr. Greatorex spoke seriously to 
him on the following morning, recommending that there should be a 
consultation, Bede laughed. He declared that the rest from business 
had done him an immense deal of good. Thin? Oh of course he was 
thin. So was Louisa—did Mr. Greatorex not notice it?—Tallet was 
the same for the matter of that: they had gone whirling about from 
place to place a little too fast, he supposed, making a toil of pleasure. 
And then the dreadful sea passage !—of course they looked the worse 
last night, but they were both all right this morning. 

So spoke Bede, and went to work with a will: really with some of his 
old energy. He appeared fresh and tolerably well after the night’s rest ; 
and Mr. Greatorex felt reassured. 

Gerald Yorke was another who had taken holiday. Gerald had 
managed to get an invitation to cruise in the Honourable Mr. Fuller’s 
yacht, and Gerald, with two or three other invited guests, went careering 
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off in it for the space of six weeks. Before starting, he had fully accom- 
plished his reviewing work with regard to Hamish Channing’s book— 
but that can be left until later. Gerald enjoyed himself amazingly. 
The yacht put into foreign ports on occasion, and they got a few days’ 
land cruise.- The honourable owner treated his friends right royally, 
and Gerald had not felt so much at ease since he was a boy. By a 
slice of luck, which Gerald hardly believed in at the time, he hae in- 
duced Vincent Yorke to lend him fifty pounds: and he thought himself 
laudably generous in dividing this with his wife. 

“Now mind, Winny,” he said to her on the morning of his departure, 
‘*T shall be away about five weeks. It can’t take you five pounds a week 
to live and pay rent, so I shall expect you to have a good sum in hand 
when I get back. I'll drop you a letter now and then, but you'll not 
be able to write to me, as we shall be moving about from place to place 
just as the wind or the mood takes us.” 

Therefore, on the score of his wife and children, Gerald was entirely 
at ease ; and he quite expected, after his charge to Winny, that she 
would have something like eight or ten pounds left of the twenty-five ; 
at least, that she ought to have. He was out of reach of creditors too ; 
the future he did not allow to trouble him (he never did), and Gerald 
gave himself wholly up to the enjoyment of the present. 

Little did Gerald Yorke suspect, as he leaned over the side of the 
yacht in seductive indolence, smoking his cigar and sipping his iced 
Burgundy, that poor Winny’s money had come to an end before the second 
week was over. It might not have cost him a single moment’s care if 
he had known it, for Gerald was one upon whom no earthly person’s 
trouble made the smallest impression, unless it touched him personally. 
Effectually out of the way himself, Winny might just have done as she 
best could. Gerald would have wished he was at hand to tell her she 
deserved a shaking for her folly, and dismissed the matter from his 
mind, 

The way the money went so soon was this. Gerald’s man-servant 
in chambers, just as glad as his master to get a respite from troublesome 
creditors, who went well nigh to wear his patience out, informed one of 
that ill-used body of men where Mr. Gerald Yorke had gone, on the 
very day following the departure—“ Cruising over the seas in a lord’s 
yacht to foreign parts, and likely to be away till winter.” Of course 
this struck the applicant dumb. He happened to know that Gerald 
Yorke had a wife and family in town, and he set himself forthwith to 
learn their address, which he found not very difficult of accomplishment. 
His own debt was not a heavy one, rather short of six pounds. Down 
he went, demanded an interview with Mrs. Yorke, and so scared her 
senses away by insisting upon instant payment, there and then, that 
Winny handed out the money. Other creditors got to know of this; 
they went down too, and insisted upon the same prompt payment on 
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their score. Winny had many virtues no doubt, but there was one she: 


could certainly not boast of—courage. In all that related to debt and 
. its attendant annoyances, she was timid as a fawn. To be pressed for 
an account and not pay it if she had the money in her possession, was 
simply impossible to Winifred Yorke. Bu this I think has been 
hinted at before. When the last fraction of the twenty-five pounds had 
left her (in a payment of four pounds ten to a stern-looking, but by no 
means abusive man) Winny burst into tears: saying aloud that she did 
not expect her husband home for weeks, did not know where to write 
to him, and had not a sixpence left for herself and her poor little 
children. Upon that the man put the half-sovereign back into Mrs, 
Yorke’s hand without a word, and departed. 

So there was Winny, literally without a sixpence, save for this ten 
shillings, and Gerald not quite two weeks gone. But for Hamish 
Channing and his wife, she might really have starved ; most certainly 
she would have been turned out of doors ; for the landlady, nearly tired 
of Mr. Gerald Yorke’s -uncertain finances, had never kept her. Miss 
Cook said she could not afford to let rooms and get no rent; and no 
doubt that was true. Away went Winny with her grief and helplessness 
to Mrs. Channing. It was an awkward dilemma, an embarrassing 
appeal, and Ellen Channing felt it as such. On the one hand there 
was this poor helpless woman, and her not much more helpless 
children ; on the other, Ellen was aware that Hamish had already aided 
her far more extensively than he could afford. 

Oh, it was true. Many and many a little luxury (Gerald would have 
called it a necessary) that Hamish required in his failing health—for it 
had begun to fail—did he debar himself of for the sake of Gerald 
Yorke’s wife and children. His heart ached for them. He took not 
the smallest pleasure, he often walked where he ought to have rade, he 
would eat bread and cheese for his lunch, or a dry roll where he should 
have had a chop, that he might give the saved money to Mrs. Yorke. 
In those golden dreams of fame and fortune, when his book was 
approaching completion, and the realization of its returns had apparently 
' been drawing’very near (months ago now, it seemed to be, since they 
were dreamt out), Hamish had cherished a little delightful plot: 
of setting Gerald on his legs again anonymously—of putting him 
straight with the world, and perhaps something over, that he might see 
his way at least a little clearer towards a more satisfactory state of 
household matters for himself and Winny jointly. This had been 
frustrated through the book’s being written down, as already partially 
told of, and a corner of the grief in Hamish Channing’s weary heart 
was sighing itself out for Gerald’s sake. Hamish said not a word of the 
disappointment to a living soul—we are speaking now in regard to 
Gerald—his wife had been his sole confidant, and he did not allude to 
it even to her.’ To Hamish, it seemed that there was only the more 
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necessity for helping Gerald, in administering to the necessities of his 
forsaken wife. 
And Gerald’s wife had invented a pleasant fable. As the weeks 


went on after Winny came to London, it was not possible but that . 


Gerald should see some one must help her with money. Put to it 
for an excuse, one day that Gerald asked the question point-blank, and 
not daring to say it was Hamish or Ellen Channing, Winny declared it 
was her mother. Gerald stared a little. Mrs. Eales lived somewhere 
down in Wales, and existed on an annuity of sixty pounds a year. But 
though he wondered how the good old mére contrived to help Winny 
so much, or in fact at all, he inquired no farther. She might be 
reducing herself to a crust and a glass of water a day; might be, for 
aught he knew, forestalling her income wholesale; Gerald was com- 
placently content to let it be so. 

And thus matters had been going on: Winny in want always, and 
Hamish taxing himself and his needs to help her. In September, the 
office he served offered him a fortnight’s holiday, thinking he looked 
as if he required it. Hamish thanked them, but declined. He had no 
spirits for taking holiday, and the helping of Gerald’s family left him no 
funds for it. 

And when Winny burst into Mrs. Channing’s one afternoon, with this 
last confession, that she was utterly penniless, save for the half-sovereign 
the man threw back, and should be so until Gerald came home weeks 
hence, telling it in the hearing of her three little girls, her face woe-be- 
gone, her tears and sobs fit to choke her, Ellen Channing felt annoyed 
and vexed. Mixed with her compassion for Gerald’s wife, there was 
a feeling that they had already done more for her than they were 
justified in doing. Ellen would have liked the fortnight’s holiday very 
much indeed on her own score. A suspicion had begun to dawn upon 
her that her husband was not so strong as he might be, and she spoke to 
him. It was only the London heat that made him feel weak, Hamish 
answered, perhaps really thinking so. Very well, argued Ellen, then 
there was all the more necessity for getting out of it to the sea-side for a 


change. And he would have been glad enough to take the change had . 


funds allowed it. Considering that the small amounts of help incessantly 


applied to the needs of Mrs. Gerald Yorke would have taken them to ~ 


the sea-side ever so many times over, Mrs. Channing had /e/tit. And 
to have this fresh demand made when she had supposed Winny was 
safe for some weeks to come, to hear the avowal that she wanted 
money for everything—food and lodging and washing and sundries, did 
strike Mrs. Channing as being a little too much. 

Ellen Channing had been, as Ellen Huntley, reared to liberality. 
She was large-hearted by nature, open-handed by habit. To refuse to 
continue to aid Mrs, Yorke in her helpless need, would have gone 
against her inclination, but to continue to supply her at any cost was 
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almost equally so. What to do, and what Winny would do, she could 
not think. The first thing was, to take Winny’s things off and com- 
fort her for the rest’ of the day; the next was to send the children 
to Miss Nelly in the nursery ; the third to wait until Hamish came 
in. 

He arrived at the usual hour, his face a little brighter than it had 
been of late. However James Channing might strive to conceal the 
curious pain—not physical yet, only mental—always gnawing at his 
heart-strings, and to put on a brave smile before his wife and the world, 
she detected that all was not right with him. Leaving Winny, on the 
plea that she would see whether the children were at tea yet, Mrs. 
Channing followed her husband into his dressing-room. 

He had just dried his hands when she entered, and was turning to 
the glass to brush his hair. She stood by, while telling him of Winny’s 
piteous state, and the impossibility, as it seemed, that they could do 
much for her. 

“Yes we can, Ellen,” he said, turning to her with his bright smile, 
when the recital was over. “I have had a slice of luck to-day.” 

** A slice of luck !” 

“Even so. You remember Martin Pope, poor fellow, who somehow 
got down in the world at Helstonleigh, and borrowed a little money 
from me to get him up in it again?” 

“Yes, IT remember. It was sixty pounds.” 

“‘ Well, Ellen, he has been rather long getting up, but it is really 
coming at last. He called in at the office this morning, and repaid me 
the half of the loan. Poor Martin! he is honourable as the day. He 
says the not being able to repay me when the bank went worried him 
terribly ; and all the more so, because I never bothered him.” 

“Did you not ask him for it, then?” 

“No. ‘I was sure he had it not in his power to refund, and so left 
him‘ in peace. Ellen, if I were dying for money—if I saw my wife and 
child dying for it—I think I could not be harsh with those who owed 
it me, where I knew they were helpless in means, though good in will, 
to pay.” 

He had put down the brush, and was taking a small packet of notes. 
from-his pocket-book, laughing rather gaily. 

‘I’m like a school-boy showing his treasures. See, love. Six five- 
pound notes. We can help Mrs. Winny.” 

Ellen’s fair fresh face broke into dimples. “And we can take a 
holiday, too, Hamish ?” 

“Ah, no. At least I can’t. That’s over.” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Because, when I declined the holiday, the clerk under me was 


‘allowed ‘to take one; and another of them is ill; I must stick to my 


post this year.” 
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The dimples hid themselves : the expectant face clouded over. He 
noticed it. 

“Tam very sorry, Ellen. If you would like to go, and take Nelly 
and nurse——” 

“Oh, Hamish, you know I would not,” she interrupted, vexed that 
he should even suggest such a thing. “ I only care for it for your sake ; 
for the rest it would be to you.” 

“T don’t care about it for myself, love.” 

He drew her to him as she passed on her way to quit the room, 
and kissed her fondly. Ellen let her hand rest for a moment on 
his neck; she never looked at him now, but a feeling of apprehen- 


sion darted through her that he was not as strong as he ought to 
be. 


Hamish closed the door after her, finished his toilet, and then stood 
looking from the open window. The world had changed to him for 
some little time now; the sunshine had gone out of it. That one 
bitter, cruel review, had been followed up by others more cruel, if 
possible, more bitter. The leading papers were all against him. How 
he battled with it at the time, avd made no sign, he hardly knew. To 
heart and spirit it was as a death-blow ; for both seemed alike to have 
had their very life crushed out. He went on his way still, fulfilling 
every duty, every daily obligation, in kindly courteousness as of yore, 
believing that the world saw nothing. In good truth the world did not. 
Save that his sunny smile had always a tinge of sadness in it, that he 
seemed to get a trifle thinner, that his voice, though sweet as ever, was 
low and subdued, the world noticed nothing. Ellen alone saw it: saw 
that a blight had fallen upon the inward spirit. 

But she little guessed to what extent. Hamish himself did not. All 
he knew was, that a more cruel blow had been dealt to him than he had 
supposed it possible to be experienced in this life. When by chance 
his eye would fall on a volume of his work, his very soul seemed to 
turn sick and faint. It was as if he had cast his whole hopes upon a 
die, and lost it. His dreams of fame, his visions of that best reward, 
appreciation, had faded away and left him nothing but darkness. 
Darkness, and worse than darkness : for out of it loomed mortification 
and humiliation and shame. The contrast alone went well nigh to 
kill him. In the pursuit of his high artistic ideal, he had lived and 
moved and almost had his being. The ills of life had touched him 
not; the glorious, expectant aspirations that made his world shielded 
him from life’s frowns. It is ever so with those rare few whom the 
Divine gift of genius has made its own. As the grand hope of fruition 
drew nearer and nearer, it had seemed to Hamish, at moments, that 
realization had actually come. The laurel-crown seemed to rest upon 
his head; the longed-for prize all but touched his expectant lips. No 
wonder, when the knell of all this light and hope and blessedness 
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boomed suddenly out, that the better part of Hamish Channing’s life 
his vitality, went with it. 

He worked on still. His papers for the magazines were got up as 
before, for he could not afford to let them cease. Gerald Yorke, 
borrowing here, borrowing there, might go careering off in yachts, and 
pass weeks in idleness, sending work and care to his friend the Deuce ; 
but Hamish and Gerald were essentially different men. Even this 
evening, after Hamish should have dined, he must get to his toilsome 
work. It was felt as a toil now: the weary pain, never quitting his 
bosom, took all energy from him. 

He stood holding the window-curtain in his rather fragile hand ; 
more fragile than it used to be. The sky that evening was very lovely. 
Bright purple clouds, bordered with an edge of shining gold, were 
crowding the west; a brighter sheet of gold underneath them seemed 
as if it must be flooding the other side of the world, to which the sun 
was swiftly passing, with its dazzling dawn of burnished radiance. 
Hamish could but notice it : it is not often that a sunset is so beautiful. 
Insensibly, as he gazed, thoughts stole over him of that OTHER world, 
where there shall be no need of the sun to lighten it; where there 
shall be no more bitter tears or breaking hearts; where sorrow and 
trouble shall have passed away. These same thoughts came to him 
very often now, and always with a kind of yearning. 

As he took his hand from the curtain, with that deep sobbing sigh, 
or rather involuntary catching of the breath, which is a sure token of 
some long-concealed enduring sorrow—for else it is never heard—the 
signet-ring fell from his little finger. It had grown too large for him— 
as we are all apt to say. IfI don’t take care, I shall lose it, thought 
Hamish. And that would have been regarded as a misfortune, for it 
had been his father’s, the one Mr. Channing always wore and used. 
This was the third time it had slipped off with a run. 

Hamish saw his wife’s work-box on a table, looked in it, and found 
some black sewing-silk. This he wound round and round the ring, 
hastily, for he knew dinner must be ready. Thus secured, he put it on 
again, and left the room. The children heard his step, and came 
bounding out of the nursery, Miss Nelly springing into his arms. 

He kissed her very tenderly ; he lovingly put back ~her golden hair. 
He took up the other little things and kissed them in turn, asking if they 
had had love-letters from papa. Looking into the nursery, he inquired 
whether they had plenty of jam and such-like good things on the tea- 
table, telling nurse to see that little Rosy, who could not fight for her- 
self, got her share. And then, leaving them with his pleasant nod, his 
sunny smile, he went to the drawing-room, and gave their mother his 
arm to take her down to dinner, whispering to her—for she seemed in 
a low state, her tears on the point of bursting out—that he would make 
it all right for her until her husband came home. And it was that hus- 
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oand, that father, who had worked him all the ill! rfamish suspected 
it not. Cowards and malicious ones, such as Gerald, stab in the dark. 

And so September went on, and October drew near, and by-and-by 
Mr. Gerald Yorke arrived at home again. Winny, who had no more 
tact than her youngest infant, the little Rosy, greeted her husband with 
a flood of tears, and the news of how she had been obliged to pay 
away the twenty-five pounds in settling his bills. Gerald called her a 
fool to her face, and frowned awfully. Winny only sobbed. Next he 
demanded, with a few more ugly words that might have been well left 
out, how the devil she had managed to goon. Between choking and 
shrinking, the answer was nearly inaudible, and Gerald bent his head to 
catch it: she had had a little more help from “ mamma.” 

Was Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s deceit excusable? Even under the cir- 
cumstances few may think it so. And yet—it was a choice between this 
help, and the very worst discomfort that could fall upon her: debt. 
Winny was shrewd in some things: she knew all about her husband’s 
ill-feeling to Mr. Channing; she knew about the reviews; and she 
really did believe that if Gerald got to hear whence her help had come, 
he would shake her as he shook Kitty. In her utter lack of moral 
courage, she could but keep up the deception. 

But Gerald Yorke had come home in feather, a prize-rose in his 
button-hole. By dint of plausible statements to Mr. Fuller, he had 
got that honourable friend to lend him two hundred pourds. Or rather, 
strictly speaking, to get it lent tohim. With this money safely buttoned 
up in his pocket, Winny’s penniless state was not quite so harshly con- 
demned as it might otherwise have been: but when Winny timidly 
asked for some money to “ pay mamma back,” Gerald shortly answered 
that he had none, mamma must wait. 

And so, at this, the opening of the third part of the story, Gerald 
Yorke was flourishing. A great man he, in his chambers again, free 
from duns for a time, giving his wine-parties, entering into the gaieties 
of social life, with all their waste of time and money. Winny got her 
rent paid now regularly, and some new bonnets for herself and the 
children. 

‘“‘T am so glad to hear you are more at ease, Gerald,” Hamish Chan- 
ning said, meeting him one day accidentally, and speaking with genuine 
kindness, but never hinting at any debt that might be due to himself. 
«« How have you managed it, old friend ?” 

“ Oh—aw—I—paid the harpies a—aw—trifle, and have—aw—got 
some credit again,” answered Gerald, evading the offered hand. “ Good 
day. I’m in a hurry.” 

But Gerald Yorke, though flourishing in funds, was not flourishing in 
temper. Upon one subject it was chronically bad, and he just as angry 
and mortified as he could be. And that was in regard to his future 
prospects in the field of literature. Three or four days after his return, 
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he paid a visit to his publishers, sanguinely hoping there might be a 
good round sum coming to him, the proceeds of his book. Alas for 
sublunary expectations! The acting partner met him with a severely 
cold face and very ill news. The flashing laudatory reviews, written (as 
may be remembered) by Gerald himself or his bosom friends, had not 
much served the book, after all, in the long run. When they appeared, 
it caused demands for it to flow in, and a considerable number of copies 
went out. But when the public got the book, they could not or would 
not read it ; and the savage libraries returned the copies to the pub- 
lishers, wholly refusing to pay for them. They sent them back in 
shoals ; they vowed that the puffing of an utterly miserable book in the 
extraordinary style this one had been puffed, was nothing less than 
fraud: some went so far as to say that the publishers and the author 
and the reviewers ought all to be indicted together for conspiracy. In 
short the practical result was, that the book might almost be said to be 
withdrawn, so few copies remained in circulation. In all respects it was 
an utter failure. No wonder the unhappy publisher, knowing himself 
wholly innocent in the matter, smarting under a considerable loss, 
besides the fifty pounds that ought to have been advanced by Gerald, 
and never yet had been, no wonder he met Mr. Gerald Yorke with a 
severe face. The only gratification afforded him lay in ¢e/ing this, and 
enlarging rather insultingly on the worthlessness of the book. 

“ You, a reviewer, could not have failed to know it was dad, Mr. 
Yorke; one that was certain to fail signally.” 

“No I didn’t,” roared Gerald. 

“ Well, I’d recommend you never to attempt another. zat field is 
closed to you.” 

“What the devil do you mean ?—how dare you presume to give me 
such advice? I shall write books without end if I think fit My firm 
belief is that the failure is your fault. You must have managed badly, 
and not properly pushed the book.” 

“ Perhaps it is my fault that the public can’t read the book and won’t 
put up with it,” retorted the publisher. 

Gerald flung away ina temper. A hazy doubt, augmenting his mor- 
tification and anger, kept making itself heard: whether this expressed 
opinion of the book’s merits might not be the true one. Hamish Chan- 
ning, though softening the fiat, had said just the same. Gerald would 
very much have liked to pitch publisher and public into the rie and 
Hamish Channing with them. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
ARRIVING AT EUSTON SQUARE. 


RoLAND YorkE had stuck to his copying. During this autumn, now 
rapidly passing, when all the world and his wife were off on the wing, 
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spending their money and taking out their fling at pleasure—which 
Roland thought uncommonly hard on him—he had really put his 
shoulder to the wheel and drudged on at his evening work. The office 
had him by day, the folios by night. And if he hindered an evening or 
two a week by dropping in upon Mr. Greatorex and somebody else who 
was in Mr. Greatorex’s house, he sat up at his work when he got home. 
Truly Roland Aad learnt a lesson at Port Natal, for this was very dif- 
ferent from what he would have done in the old days at Helstonleigh. 
It could not be said that he was gaining a fortune. The writing came 
to grief sometimes ; Roland was fond of talking as ever by way of re- 
creative accompaniment to labour, and the result would be that words 
were left out in places and wrong ones penned in others: upon which 
fresh paper had to be got, and the sheet begun again. Therefore he 
was advancing rather more surely than swiftly: his present earnings 
amounting in the aggregate to two sovereigns! And these were de- 
posited for safety in Mrs. Jones’s hands. 

But Roland is not writing this October evening: which, all things 
considered, was destined to turn out rather a notable one. A remark 
was made in a former chapter, that Roland, from the state of ecstatic 
delight he was thrown into by the news that Arthur Channing was about 
to visit London, did not quite know whether he stood on his head or 
his heels. Most assuredly that same remark might be applied to him 
this evening. Upon dashing into his room, a little before six o’clock, 
Roland found on his tea-table a letter awaiting him that had come by 
the day-mail from Helstonleigh. Recognizing Arthur’s handwriting, he 
tore it open, read the few lines it contained, and burst forth into a shout 
so boisterous and prolonged, that the Reverend Mr. Ollivera, quietly 
reading in his drawing-room above, leaped off his seat with consterna- 
tion, fully believing that somebody was on fire. 

Arthur Channing was coming to London! Then. That same even- 

‘ing. Almost at that very hour he ought to be arriving at the Euston 
Square Station. Roland did not give himself leisure to digest the why 
and the wherefore of the journey, or to speculate upon why the station 
should be Euston Square and not Paddington. Arthur was coming, 
and that was sufficient for him. 

Neglecting his tea, brushing himself up, startling Mrs. Jones with the 
suddenness of the tidings, which he burst into her room to deliver, 
Roland set off for the Euston Square terminus. As usual, he had not 
a fraction of money ; that was no impediment to his arriving in time: 
and the extraordinary manner in which he pushed his way along the 
streets, striding over or through all impediments, caused a crowd of 
ragamuffins to collect and follow him on the run, believing that, like 
Johnny Gilpin, he was doing it for a wager. 

Charles, the youngest of the Channing family, was coming home over- 
land, vid Marseilles, from. India, where he had an excellent appointment. 
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He had gone to it at eighteen, two years ago, and been very well 
until recently. All at once his health failed, and he was ordered home 
for a six months’ sojourn. It was to meet him in London, where he 
might be expected in a day or two, and take him down to Helstonleigh, 
that Arthur Channing was now coming. 

Panting and breathless with haste, looking wild with excitement, 
Roland went striding on to the platform just as the train came steadily 
in. It was a mercy he did not get killed. Catching sight of the well- 
remembered face—though it was aged and altered now, for the former 
stripling of nineteen had grown into the fine man of seven-and-twenty— 
Roland sprang forward and held on to the carriage. Porters shouted, 
guards flew, passengers screamed—it was all one to him, 

They stood together on the platform, hand locked in hand : but that 
French customs do not prevail with us, Roland might have hugged 
Arthur’s life out. The tears were in his eyes with the genuineness of 
his emotion. Roland’s love for his early friend, who had once suffered 
so much for his sake, was no simulated one. The spectators spared a 
minute to turn and gaze on them—the two notable young men. Arthur 
was nearly as tall as Roland, very noble and distinguished. His face 
had not the singular beauty—as beauty—of Hamish’s, but it was good 
calm, handsome: one of those that thoughtful men like to look upon. 
His grey eyes were dark and deep, his hair auburn. 

“ Arthur, old friend, I could die of joy. If you only knew how often 
I have dreamt of this !” 

Arthur laughed, pressing his hand warmly, and more warmly, ere he 
released it. “I must see after my luggage at once, Roland. I think 
I have lost it.” 

“ Lost your luggage ?”” 

‘“‘Ves ; in so far as that it has not come with me. This,” showing a 
rather high basket, whose top was a mound of tissue-paper, that he 
brought out of the carriage with his umbrella and a small parcel, “is 
something Lady Augusta asked me to convey to Gerald.” 

“* What is it ?” 

“‘ Grapes, I fancy. She charged me not to let it be crushed. I sent 
my portmanteau on to the station by Galloway’s man, and when I 
arrived there myself could not see him anywhere. When we reached 
Birmingham it was not to be found, and I telegraphed to Helstonleigh. 
The guard said if it came to Birmingham in time he would put it in the 
van. I only got back to the station as the train was starting, and had 
no time to look.” 

“ But what took you round by Birmingham ?” 

“Business for Galloway. I had three or four hours’ work to do for 
him there.” 

“« Bother Galloway! How are the two mothers ?” continued Roland, 
as they walked arm-in-arm down the platform. “ How’s everybody ?” 
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‘Yours is very well; mine is not. She has never seemed quite the 
thing since my father’s death, Roland. Everybody else is well; and I 
have no end of messages for you.” 

They stood round the luggage van until it was emptied. Nothing 
had been turned out belonging to Arthur Channing. It was as he 
feared—the portmanteau was not there. 

“They will be sure to send it on from Birmingham by the next 
train,” he remarked. ‘I shall get it in the morning.” 

“Where was the good of your coming by this duffing train ?” cried 
Roland. “It’s as slow as an old cart-horse. I should have taken the 
express.” 

“T could not get away before this one, Roland. Galloway made a 
point of my doing all there was to do.” 

“The cantankerous, exacting old beauty! Are his curls flourishing ?” 

Arthur smiled. ‘“ Charming still; but growing a little thin.” 

** And you are getting on well, Aan i. 

“Very. My salary is handsome ; and I believe the business, or part 
of it, will be mine some day. We had better take a cab, Roland. I'll 
getrid of Gerald’s parcel first. This small one is for Hamish. Stay a 
moment though.” 

He wrote down the name of a private hotel in the Strand, where he 
intended to stay, requesting that the portmanteau should be sent there 
on its arrival. 

Jumping into a Hansom, Roland, who had not recovered his head, 
gave the address of Gerald’s chambers. As they were beginning to 
spin along the lighted streets, however, he impulsively arrested the man, 
without warning to Arthur, and substituted Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s lodg- 
ings. They were close at hand ; but that was not his motive. 

“If we leave the grapes at the chambers, Ger will only entertain 
his cronies with them—a lot of fast men like himself,” explained 
Roland. ‘“ By taking them to Winny’s, those poor meek little mites 
may stand a chance of getting a few. I don’t believe they’d ever taste 
anything good at all but for Mrs. Hamish Channing.” 

Arthur Channing did not understand. Roland enlightened him. 
Gerald kept up, as might be said, two establishments: chambers for 
himself and lodgings for his wife. 

“ But that must be expensive,” observed Arthur. 

“Of course it is. Ger goes in for expense and fashion. All well 
and good if he can do it—and keep it up. I think he has had a wind- 
fall from some quarter, for he is launching out uncommonly just now. 
It can’t be from work ; he has been taking his ease all the autumn in 
Tom Fuller’s yacht.” 

“T don’t quite understand yet, Roland. Do you mean that Gerald 
does not live with his wife and children ?” 

“He lives with them after a fashion: gives them one third of his days 
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and nights, and gives his chambers the other two. You'd hardly recog- 
nise him now, Arthur, he is so grand and stilted up. He'd not nod to 
me in the street.” 

* Roland!” 

“It’s true. He's as heartless as an owl; Ger always was, you 
know.” 

“But you are his brother.” 

‘‘ Brothers and sisters don’t count for much with Gerald. Besides, 
I’m down in the world, and he’d not take a pitch-fork to lift me up in 
it again. Would you believe it, Arthur, he likes nothing better than to 
fling in my teeth that miserable old affair at Galloway’s—the bank-note. 
The very last time we ever met—I had run into Winny’s lodgings to 
take some dolls’-clothes for Kitty from little Nelly Channing—Ger 
taunted me with that back affair, and more than hinted, not for the first 
time, that I’d helped myself to some money lost last summer by Bede 
Greatorex. If I’d known Ger was at home, I’d never have gone. 
Miss Nelly might have done her errand herself. Have you read his 
book ?” 

“ Ye-es, I have,” answered Arthur, ina rather dubious tone. ‘“ Have 
you?” 

“No; for I couldn't,” candidly avowed Roland. “I got nearly 
through one volume, and it was a task. It was impossible to make 
head or tail of it. I know I’m different from other folks, have not half 
the gumption in me I ought to have, and don’t judge of things as they 
do, which is all through having gone to Port Natal: but 7 thought the 
book a rubbishings book, Arthur, and a bad one into the bargain. 
Where’s the use of writing a book if people can’t read it?” 

““Did you read the reviews on it?” 

“Oh law! I’ve heard enough about ¢em. Had they been peacock’s 
feathers, Ger would have stuck them in his cap. And he pretty nigh 
did. I'll tell you what book I read—and cried over it too—and got up 
from it feeling better and happier—and that’s Hamish’s.” 

A light, like a glow of gladness, shone in Arthur Channing’s honest 
grey eyes. ‘When I read that book, I felt hankful that a man should 
have been found to write such,” he said in a hushed tone. “I should 
have felt just the same if he had been a stranger.” 

“ Ay, indeed : it was something of that I ineant to say. And I wish 
all the world could read it!” added impulsive Roland. 

“And did you read the reviews on it?” 

“Oh my goodness,” cried Roland, a blank look taking the place of 
his enthusiasm. “ Arthur, do you know, if those horrible reviews come 
across my mind when I am up at Hamish’s, my face goes hot with 
shame. I’ve never said a syllable to him about them on my own score ; 
I shouldn’t like to. When I get rich, I mean to go against the papers 
for injustice.” 
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“We cannot understand it down with us,” said Arthur. ‘On the 
Saturday night that William Yorke got back to Helstonleigh after at- 
tending your uncle’s funeral, I met him at the station. He had the 
“Snarler” with him—and told me before he’d let me open it, that it con- 
tained a most disgraceful attack on Hamish’s book : in fact, on Hamish 
himself. Putting aside all other feeling when I read it, my astonishment 
was excessive.” 

Roland relieved 42s feelings by a few stamps. “If I could find out 
who the writer was, Arthur, I’d get him ducked.” 

“That review was followed by others, all in the same strain, just as 
bad as it is possible for reviews to be made.” 

“The wicked old reptiles!” interjected Roland. 

‘What struck me as being rather singular in the matter, was this,” 
observed Arthyr. ‘That the self-same journals which so very extrava- 
gantly and wrongly praised Gerald’s work, just as extravagantly and 
wrongly abused Hamish’s. It would seem to me ‘hat there must have 
been some plot afoot, to write up Gerald and write down Hamish. But 
how the public can submit to be misled by reviewers in this manner, 
and not rise against it, I cannot understand.” 

“If those were not the exact words of old Greatorex!” exclaimed 
Roland. “He read both the books and all the reviews. It was a sin 
and a shame, and a puzzle, he said; a humbug altogether, and he 
should just like, for the satisfaction of his curiosity, to be behind the 
scenes in the performance. But what else do you think he said, 
Arthur?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“That the reviews and the books would find their level in the end. 
It was impossible, he declared, that Gerald’s book could live; all the 
fulsome praises in Christendom could not make it: just as it was im- 
possible for such a work as the other to be written out; it would be 
sure to find its way with the public eventually. Annabel told me that ; 
and I went off the same evening to Hamish’s and told him. He and 
old Greatorex are first-rate friends.” 

“What did Hamish say?” 

“Oh, nothing. -He just smiled in his sad way, and said ‘ Yes, per- 
haps it might be,’ as if the words made no impression upon him.” 

“Why do you say ‘his sad way?’ Hamish always had the sweetest 
and gayest sm .e in the world. We used, if you remember, to call him 
Sunny Hamish.” 

“T know. But somehow he has altered, Arthur. He was changing 
a little before, seemed thoughtful and considerate instead of gay and 
mocking ; but that was nothing to the way he has changed lately. Id 
not say it to any soul but you, old Arthur, not even to Annabel, but my 
belief is just this—that the reviews have done it.” 

“The reviews !” 
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‘ Roland nodded. “Taken the shine out of him for a time. Oh, he'll 
come-to again soon; never fear. All the sooner if I could find out 
who the snake was, and kick him.” 

“We cannot judge for others; we cannot put ourselves in their 
places,” observed Arthur. “Or else it seems to me that, after producing 
such a book as Hamish’s, I should rest on its obvious merits, and be 
little moved by what adverse friends could say.” 

“I’m sure they'd not move me,” avowed candid Roland. “The 
newspaper writers might lay hold of all my flounderings at Port Natal, 
and print them for the public benefit in big text-type to-morrow, and 
direct a packet to Annabel. What should I care? I say, how about 
poor Charley? He has been ill.” 

“Very ill. They have kindly given him six months’ leave, and pay 
his overland passage out and home.” 

“‘ And how much leave have you got for London, Arthur?” 

“‘ That depends on Charley. If he comes straight on from Marseilles, 
he may be here in a day or two: but should his health have improved 
on the voyage, he will probably make a stay in Paris. I am to wait 
for him here until he comes, Galloway says.” 

“Very condescending of Galloway! I dare say he has given you 
some business to do as well, Arthur.” 

“That’s true,” laughed Arthur. “TI shall be engaged for him all 
day to-morrow; I have some small accounts to settle for him amidst 
other things.” 

“‘Where’s the money?” asked Roland, in a resentful tone. 

Arthur touched the breast-pocket of his under-coat. “I have brought 
it up with me.” 

“Then I devoutly hope you'll get robbed of it to-night, Arthur, to 
serve him out! It zsashame! ‘Taking up the poor bit of time you’ve 
got in London with his work! That’s Galloway all over! I meant to 
get holiday myself, that we might go about together.” 

“ Plenty of time for that, Roland.” 

“T hope so. I’ve got something to tell you. It’s about Annabel. 
But we are close at Mrs. Yorke’s, so I’ll not go into the thing now. 
Oh! and, Afthur, old chum, I’m so vexed, so ashamed, I shan’t know 
how to look you in the face.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘I’ve no money about me to pay the cab. "Twill be ashilling. It’s 
awfully lowering, having to meet friends upon empty pockets. I'd 
like to have met you with a carriage and four, with outriders; I’d like 
to have a good house to bring you into, Arthur, and I’ve got nothing.” 

Arthur’s good, earnest eyes fixed themselves on him with all their 
steady affection. “You have yourse/f, Roland, dear old friend. You 
know that’s all I care for. As to funds, I am rich enough to pay for 
you and myself, though I stayed here for a month.” 
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“It’s uncommonly mortifying, nevertheless, Arthur. It makes a 
fellow wish to be back at Port Natal. Mother Jenkins has got two 
sovereigns of mine, but I never thought of it before I came out.” 

The cab stopped at Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s door, and Roland dashed 
up with the prize. Mrs. Yorke sat with the youngest child on her 
lap, the other two little ones being on the carpet. Roland could 
hardly see them in the dusk of the room. 

“Tt’s grapes,” said he, “from Lady Augusta. Arthur Channing says 
she sent them for Gerald. If I were you, Mrs. Yorke, I should feed 
the three chickens on them, and just tell Gerald Thad done it. Halloa! 
what’s the matter now ?” 

For Mrs. Yorke broke out into sobs. “It was so lonely,” she said, 
by way of excuse. Gerald was away nearly always. To-night he 
had a dinner and wine party in his chambers. 

“Then I’m downright glad I didn’t deposit the grapes there,” was 
Roland’s comment. As to Gerald’s leaving you always alone, Mrs. 
Yorke, I should just ask him whether he called that manners. I don’t. 
Good gracious me! If I were rich enough to have a wife, and played 
the truant from her, I should deserve hanging. Cheer up; it will all 
come right; and you'd say so if you had tried the ups and downs at 
Port Natal. Fredy, Kitty, Rosy, you little pussy cats, tell mamma 
to give you some grapes.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I’d not dare to touch the basket, though the grapes stayed 
tied up in it till they were rotten,” was the last sobbing sound that 
caught Roland’s ears from Mrs. Yorke as he leaped down stairs. 

Their appearance at Hamish’s was unexpected—for Arthur had adver- 
tised himself to Roland only—but not the less welcome. Of course 
Hamish and his wife thought Arthur had come to be their guest, and 
were half inclined to resent it when he said no. It had been arranged 
that he should take up his sojourn at a private hotel in Norfolk Street, 
where he had stayed before; his room had been engaged in it some 
days past, and Charles would drive to it on his arrival in London. 
All this was explained at once. And in the pleasure his presence 
brought, Hamish Channing seemed quite like his own gay self again ; 
his cheeks bright, his voice glad, his whole manner charming. 

But later, when the excitement had worn itself away, and he calmed 
down to sobriety and ordinary looks, Arthur sat with hushed breath, 
half petrified at the change he saw. Even Roland, never famous for 
observation, could but mark it. As if the recent emotion were taking 
its revenge, the change in Hamish Channing seemed very, very marked 
to-night. The hollow face, the subdued voice with its ring of hope- 
lessness, the feverish cheek and hand—all were sad to hear, to feel, to 
look upon. 

It was but a brief visit; Arthur did not stay. He wanted to see 
about his room, and had one or two purchases to make, and expected 
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also to find at the hotel letters to answer. He promised to dine with 
them on the morrow, and to give them as much time as he could during 
his stay, which might possibly last a fortnight, he laughingly acknow- 
ledged, if Mr. Charley prolonged 47s stay in Paris, as he was not 
unlikely, if well enough, todo. ‘So you'll probably have enough of 
me, Hamish,” he concluded, as they shook hands. 

“Roland, he is strangely altered,” were the first words spoken by 
Arthur, when they went out together. 

‘Didn't I tell you so,” replied Roland. ‘It is just what strikes 
me.” 

Arthur walked on in silence, saying no more of what he thought. It 
was just as if the heart’s life had gone out of Hamish, as if some per- 
petual weight of pain, that would never be lifted, lay on the spirit. 

They walked to the Strand, and there Arthur made his small pur- 

chases, rendered necessary by the non-arrival of his portmanteau. It 
was striking eight by St. Mary’s Church, as Roland stood with him at 
the door of the hotel in Norfolk Street. 
_ “These letters that you expect are waiting for you, and that you 
have to answer,” said he, resentfully, for he thought Arthur’s whole 
time ought to be given to himself on this, the first evening, ‘ what 
are they? who are they from ?” 

“‘ Only from Galloway’s agents, and one or two more business people. 
I expect they will make appointments with me for to-morrow, or ask 
me to make them. ‘There may be a letter from Galloway himself. I 
quitted Helstonleigh an hour before the day-mail left, and I may have 
to write to him.” 

Roland growled; he thought himself very ill-used. “It is only 
eight o’clock, Arthur, and I’ve said as good as nothing. All you’ve got 
to do won’t take you more than an hour, I expect. Can’t you come at 
nine to my lodgings? You'd have the felicity of seeing Mrs. J.” 

“‘T fear not to-night, Roland.” 

They talked a little while longer, shook hands, and Arthur went into 
the hotel. Roland, turning away, decided to air himself in the Strand 
for.an hour, and then return to the hotel and get Arthur to come home 
with him. He had not the smallest objection, taking it in the abstract, 
to spend the time before the shop windows. The pawnbrokers and 
eating-houses would be sure to be open, if no others were. Roland 
liked the pastime of looking in. Debarred from being a purchaser of 
desirable things, on account of the state of his exchequer, the next 
best thing was to take out his fill of gazing at them. 

Wandering up and down, he had got on the other side of Temple 
Bar, and had his face glued to the glass of an oyster shop, his mouth 
watering at the delicacies displayed within, when the clock of St. 
Clement Danes struck out nine. Springing back impulsively with its 
first stroke, Roland came in awkward contact with a some one, bearing 
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on towards the Strand. But the gentleman, who was as tall as himself, 
seemed scarcely to notice the touch, so absorbed was he in his own 
thoughts. Save that he put out one of his hands, cased in a lavender 
glove of delicate hue, and slightly pushed the awkward intruder aside, 
he took no further heed. The face was never turned, the eyes were 
never removed from the straight out-look before them. Onwards he 
passed, seeing and hearing nothing. 

“* What on earth has he been up to?—He looks as scared as though 
he had met a ghost!” mentally commented Roland with his accus- 
tomed freedom, as he stared after the wayfarer. For in him he had 
recognised Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

He did not suffer the speculation to detain him. Taking to his 
heels with the last stroke of the clock, Roland gained the small hotel 
in Norfolk Street ; into which he bolted head foremost, with his usual 
clatter, haste, and want of ceremony, and nearly into the arms of a tall 
waiter. 

“T want Mr. Arthur Channing. Which room is he in?” 

“Mr. Arthur Channing is gone out, sir.” 

‘Gone out !” 

“Yes, sir. Sometime ago.” 

‘“‘He found he had no letters to write, and so went on to me,” 
thought Roland, as he shot out again. ‘And I have been cooling my 
heels in that precious street, like a booby !” 

Full speed went he home now, through all the cross-cuts and nearest 
ways he knew, never slackening it for a moment; arriving there with 
bated breath and damp hair. Seizing the knocker in one hand and 
the bell in the other, he worked at both frantically until the door was 
opened. Mr. Ollivera, flinging up his window above, put out his 
alarmed head; Mrs. Jones, Miss Rye, two visitors, and the maid 
Betsey, surrounded the entrance with pale faces, Mrs. J. herself 
opening the door, Betsey absolutely refusing the office. Roland, 
without the least explanation or apology, dashed through the group 
into the parlour. It was dark and empty. 

“Where’s Arthur Channing?” he demanded, darting out again. 
“Mrs. J., where have you put him?” 

And when Mrs. J. could gather the sense of the question sufficiently 
to answer it, Roland had the satisfaction—or, rather, non-satisfaction— 
of finding that Arthur Channing had not been there. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A PRIVATE INTERVIEW. 


Private and Confidential. 
Cuff Court, Off Fleet Street, No. 1, 
October the twenty-second. 


Mr. BepDE GREATOREX. 

Sir,—A small leaf has been turned over in the matter 
of your cheque, lost mysterious in June last. Leastways, in something 
that might turn out to be connected with it. Remembering back 
orders, and wishing to act in accordance with the same, I’d be glad to 
hold a short interview with you, and would wait upon you at any hour 
or place you may appoint. Or if it suited your convenience to come 
to me, I am to be found as above this evening, and to-morrow evening, 
after seven o’clock.—Your obedient servant, Jonas BuTTERBY. 


The above note, amidst two or three other letters, reached Mr. Bede 
Greatorex about four o’clock in the afternoon. He happened to be at 
his desk in the front room, and was giving some directions to Mr. 
Brown, who stood by him. As Bede ran his eyes over the lines, a deep 
flush, a frown, followed by a sickly paleness, overspread his face. Mr. 
Brown, looking at him quite by accident, remarked the signs of dis- 
pleasurable emotion, and felt curious to know what the news could be 
that had caused it. He had, however, no opportunity for prolonged 
observation, for Bede, carrying the letter in his hand, went into his 
room and shut the door. 

The note angered Bede Greatorex as well as troubled him. Who was 
this Butterby, that he should be continually crossing his peace? What 
brought the man to London ?—he had gone back to Helstonleigh in 
the summer, and had never, so far as Bede knew, come up from it 
since. Was he, Bede, ere he had been a couple of weeks home from 
his Continental holiday, to be followed up by this troublesome detective, 
and his life made a worry again? In the moment’s angry impulse, Bede 
sat down to his desk-table and began dashing off an answer, to the 
effect that he could not accord an interview to Mr. Butterby. 

But the pen was arrested ere it had completed the first line. Self- 
preservation from danger is a feeling implanted more or less strongly 
within us all. What if this persistent officer, denied to him, betook 
himself and his news to Mr. Greatorex? Bede was as innocent in re- 
gard to the purloining of the cheque, and certainly as ignorant of the 
really guilty party as Butterby could be ; he had refunded the forty-four 
pounds with anything but a hand of gratification ; but nevertheless there 
were grave reasons why the matter should not be re-opened to his father. 

Catching up the letter, he paced the carpet for a moment or two in 
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deep thought: halted by the window, and read it again. ‘Yes, I'll see 
him ; it will be safer,” said he, with decision. 

He wrote a rapid note, appointing eleven o’clock the next morning 
for the interview, at his own office. And then again paused as he was 
folding it; paused in deliberation. 

“Why not go to him?” spoke Bede Greatorex, his eyes fixed on the 
opposite wall as if he thought the map there could solve the query. 
“Yes, I will; I’ll go to-night. That’s safest of all.” 

Noting down the given address, he held Mr. Butterby’s letter and his 
own two answers, perfect and imperfect, over the grate, lighted a match, 
and burnt them to ashes. There was no fire; the weather was uncer- 
tain, warm to-day, cold to-morrow, and the fire was sometimes let go 
out in a morning as soon as lighted. 

Evening came. And at ten minutes past seven Bede Greatorex was 
on the search for Mr. Butterby. “Cuff Court, Off Fleet Street.” He 
did not know Cuff Court; and supposed that “ Off Fleet Street” might 
indicate some turning or winding beginning in that weli-known thorough- 
fare, and ending it was hard to say where. Bede, however, by dint of 
inquiry found Cuff Court at last. No. 1 had the appearance of a 
small private house; as in fact it was. The great Butterby generally 
lodged there when he came to town; the people residing in it were 
connections of his and accommodated him; it was, as he remarked, 
‘convenient to places.” 

Bede was shown upstairs to a small sitting-room. At a square table, 
examining some papers taken from his open pocket-book, by the light 
of two gas-burners over head, sat Jonas Butterby; the same thin wiry ’ 
man as ever, in apparently the same black coat, plaid trousers, and 
buttoned-up waistcoat ; with the same green observant eyes, and gene- 
rally silent lips. He pushed the papers and pocket-book away into a 
heap when his visitor appeared, and rose to receive him. 

“Take a seat, sir,” he said, handing a chair by the hearth opposite to 
his own, and stirring the bit of fire in the grate. ‘‘ You don’t object to 
this, I hope: it ain’t hardly fire-time yet, but a morsel looks cheery at 
night.” 

“‘T like it,” said Bede. He put his hat on a side-table, and unbut- 
toned a thin over-coat he wore, as he sat down, throwing it a little back 
from the fine white shirt-front, but did not take off his lavender gloves. 
It had always struck Mr. Butterby that Bede Greatorex was one of the 
finest and most gentlemanly men he knew, invariably dressed well; it had 
struck him that far-off time at Helstonleigh, when they met over John 
Ollivera’s death-chair, and it struck him still. But he was looking ill, 
worn, anxious; and the detective, full of observation by habit, could not 
fail to see it. 

“T’m uncommon glad you’ve come in, Mr. Bede Greatorex. From 
a fresh turn some business I’m engaged on has took to-day, I’m not 
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sure but I shall have to go back to Helstonleigh the first thing in the 
morning. Shall know by late post to-night.” 

‘* Are you living in London?” 

“Not I. I come up to it only yesterday, expecting to stop a week 
orso. Now I find I may have to go back to-morrow: the chances is 
about equal one way and t’other. But if I do, I should not have got 
to see you this time, sir, and must have come up again for it.” 

“‘T felt very much inclined to say I’d not see you,” answered Bede, 
candidly. ‘‘ We are busy just now, and I would a great deal rather let 
the whole affair relating to the cheque drop entirely than be at the 
trouble of raking it up again. The loss of the money has been ours, 
and, of course, we must put up with it. I began a note to you to this 
effect ; but it struck me while I was writing that you might possibly be 
carrying your news to my father.” 

“No, I shouldn’t have done that. It concerns you, so to say, more 
than him. Been well lately, Mr. Bede Greatorex ?” 

* As well as I usually am. Why?” 

“‘ Well, sir, you’re looking, if I might make bold to say it, something 
like a shadder. Might a’most see through you.” 

*‘T have been doing too much lately. Mrs. Bede Greatorex and my- 
self were on the Continent for two months, rushing about from kingdom 
to kingdom, and from place to place, seeing.the wonders, and taking 
what the world calls a holiday—which is more wearing than any hard 
work,” Bede condescended to explain, but in rather a haughty tone, for 
he thought it did not lie in the detective’s legitimate province to offer 
remarks upon him. “In regard to business, Mr. Butterby, unless you 
have anything very particular to communicate, I would really rather 
not hear it. Let the affair drop.” 

“But I should not be doing my duty either way, to you or to me, in 
letting it drop,” returned Butterby. ‘If anything worse turned up 
later, I might get called over the coals for it at head-quarters.” 

“ Be so good as hasten over what you have to say, then,” said Bede, 
taking out his watch and looking at it, with anything but marked 
courtesy. 

It producéd no effect on Mr. Butterby. If his clients chose to be 
in a hurry, he rarely was. But in his wide experience, bringing, as he 
generally did, all keen observation to bear, he felt convinced of one 
thing—that the gentleman before him dreaded the communication he 
had to make, and, for that reason and no other, wished to shun 


it. 


“When that cheque was lost in the summer, Mr. Bede Greatorex, 
you did me the honour to put a little matter into my hands, confiding 
to me your confident opinion that one of your clerks must have been 
the purloiner of it, if not on his own score on somebody else’s that he 
was acting for ; you asked me to give an eye privately to the four. Not 
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having got any satisfactory news from me up to the present time, you 
have perhaps thought that I’ve been neglecting the charge, and. let it 
fall through.” 

“Oh, if it concerns ¢hem, I'll be glad to hear you!” briskly spoke 
Bede Greatorex ; and to the acute ear listening, the tone seemed to 
express relief as well as satisfaction. ‘ Have you found out that one 
of them did take it?” 

“Not exactly. What I have found out, though, tells me that it is 
not improbable.” 

“Go on, please,” said Bede, impatiently. ‘Was it Hurst?” 

“« Now, don’t you jump to conclusions in haste, Mr. Bede Greatorex; 
and you must just pardon me for giving you the advice. It’s a good 
rule to be observed in all cases ; and if you’d been in my part of the 
faw as long as Ihave you’d not need to be told it. My own opinion 
was that young Hurst was not one to help himself to money, or any- 
thing else that wasn’t his ; but of course, when you 44 

“Stop an instant,” interrupted Bede Greatorex, starting up as a 
thought occurred to him, and looking round in alarm. ‘“‘ This house is 
small, the walls are no doubt thin ; can we be overheard ?” 

“You may sit down again in peace, sir,” was the phlegmatic answer. 
“Tt was a child of twelve or so showed you up, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yea” 

‘Well, except her, and her missis—who is as deaf as a stone post, 
poor thing, though she is my cousin—there’s not a living soul in the 
house. The husband and son never get home till ten. As to the walls, 
they are seven times thicker than some modern ones, for the old house 
was built in substantial days. And if not—trust me for being secure 
and safe, and my visitors too, wherever I may stop, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex.” 

“It was for Hurst’s sake I spoke,” said Bede, in the light of a rather 
lame apology. “It may suit me to hush it up, even though you tell 
me he is guilty.” 

“When you desired me to look after your clerks, and gave me your 
reasons—which I couldn’t at first make top nor tail of, and am free to 
confess have not got to the bottom of yet—my own judgment was that 
young Hurst was about the least likely of all to be guilty,” pursued the 
officer, in his calmest and coolest manner. ‘‘ However, as you persisted 
in your opinion, I naturally gave in to it, and looked up Hurst effectually, 
er got him looked up, which amounts to the same thing.” 

‘Without imparting any hint of my reascus for it?” again anxiously and 
imperatively interrupted Bede Greatorex. And it nettled the detective. 

“T’d like to ask you a question, Mr. Bede Greatorex, and to have it 
answered, sir. Do you think I should be fit for my post unless I had 
more ’cute discretion about me than ordinary folks, such as—excuse 
me—you? Why, my whole work, pretty nigh, is made up of ruses and 
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secrecy, and throwing people off on wrong scents. Says I to my friend 
—him that I set about the job—‘that young Mr. Hurst has been 
making a undesirable acquaintance, quite innocent, lately; he may 
get drawed into unpleasant consequences afore he knows it; and as 
I’ve a respect for his father, a most skilful doctor of physic, I should 
like to warn the young man in time, if there’s danger. You just /urz 
him inside out; watch all he does and all he doesn’t do, and let me 
know it.’ Well, sir, Hurst was turned inside out, so to say ; if we’d 
stripped his skin off him, we couldn’t have seen more completely into 
his in’ard self and his doings than we did see; and the result was 
(leastways, the opinion I came to), that I was right and you were wrong. 
He had no more hand in the taking of that there cheque, or in any 
other part of the matters you hinted at, than this pocket-book here of 
mine had. And when I tell you that, Mr. Bede Greatorex, you may 
believe it.” 

A short silence ensued. Bede Greatorex’s left elbow rested on the 
table; his hand, the glove off now, was pressing his temple as if im 
reflective thought, the beautiful diamond ring on his little finger glittering 
in the gas-light. His mother had given the ring to him when she was 
dying, expressing a hope that he would wear it always in remembrance 
of her. It appeared to Bede almost as a religious duty to obey, though 
few men hated ornaments, in connection with himself, so much as he. 
His eyes were fixed on the fire ; Mr. Butterby’s on him. 

“Well, Mr. Greatorex, Hurst being put out of the field, I naturally 
went on to the others. Jenner, I never suspected at all, twas not him ; 
and I felt morally sure, in spite of his impudence to me, that this time 
it was not Roland Yorke. Notwithstanding, I looked a little after both 
those gents; and I found that it was not either of ’em.” 

“What do you mean by ‘this time’ in connection with Mr. Yorke?” 
inquired Bede, catching up the words, which perhaps had been an 
inadvertent slip. 

Butterby coughed. But he was not a bad man at heart, and had no 
intention of doing gratuitous damage even to impudent Roland. 

“Oh well, come, Mr. Bede Greatorex—a young fellow who has been 
out on the Spec to Port Natal, seeing all sorts of life, is more likely, 
you know, to tumble into scrapes than steady-natured young fellows 
who have never been let go beyond their mothers’ apron-strings.” 

“True,” assented Bede Greatorex. ‘‘ But in spite of his travelling 
experiences, Roland Yorke appears to me to be one of the most 
unsophisticated young men I know. In the ways of a bad world he is 
as a very boy.” 

“ He is just one of them shallow-natured, simple-minded chaps that 
never will be bad,” pronounced Butterby, “except in the matter of 
impudence. He has got enough of that to set up trading on in 
Cheapside.’ What he’d have been, but for having got pulled up bya 
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unpleasant check or two, I’m not prepared to say. Well, sir, them three 
being disposed of—Hurst, Jenner, and Yorke—there remained only Mr. 
Brown, your manager. And it is about him I’ve had the honour to 
solicit an interview with you.” 

Bede turned his eyes inquiringly from the fire to Mr. Butterby. 

“‘You said from the first you did not suspect Mr. Brown. No more 
did I. You thought it couldn’t be him; he had been some years with 
you, and his honesty and faithfulness had been sufficiently tested. I’m 
sure I had no reasons to think otherwise, except one. I could not find 
out anything about Mr. Brown prior to some three or four years back ; 
his appearance on the stage of life, so to say, seemed to date from then. 
However, sir, by your leave, we'll put Brown aside for a minute, and 
go on to other people.” 

Mr. Butterby paused, almost as though he expected his hearer to 
give the leave in Words. Bede said nothing, only waited in evident 
curiosity, and the other resumed. 

“There was a long-established firm in Birmingham, Johnson and 
Teague. Accountants ostensibly, but did a little in bill-broking and 
what not; honest men, well thought of, very respectable. Johnson 
(who had succeeded his father) was a man under forty; Teague was 
old. Old Teague had never married, but he had a great-nephew in the 
office, Samuel Teague ; had brought him up, and loved him as the apple 
of his eye. A nice young fellow in public, a wild spendthrift in private ; 
that’s what Sam Teague was. His salary was two hundred a year, 
and he lived free at his uncle’s residence, outside Birmingham. His 
spendings were perhaps four hundred beyond the two. Naturally he 
came to grief. Do you take me, Mr. Bede Greatorex ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘Tn the office, one of. its clerks, was a young man named George 
Winter. A well-brought-up young fellow too, honest by nature, trusted, 
and thought much of. He and young Teague were uncommonly intimate. 
Now, how much blame was due to Winter I’m not prepared to say ; 
but when Samuel Teague, to save himself from some bother, forged a 
bill on the office, and got it paid dy the office, Winter was implicated. 
He’d no doubt say, if you asked him, that he was drawed into it 
innocently, did say it in fact ; but he had been the one to hand over 
the money, and the firm and the world looked upon him as the worse 
of the two. When the fraud was discovered, young Teague decamped. 
Winter, in self-defence and to avert consequences, went straight the 
same afternoon, which was a Saturday, to old Teague’s private residence, 
and there made a clean breast of young Teague’s long course of mis- 
doings. It killed old Teague.” 

“ Killed him!” repeated Bede, for the detective made a slight. pause. 

“Yes, sir, killed him. He had looked upon his nephew up to that 
time as one of the saints of this here middle world ; and the shock of find- 
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ing him more like an angel of the lower one touched old Teague’s heart 
in some vital spot, and killed him. He had a sort of fit, and died that 
same night. The next day, Sunday, young Winter was missing. It 
was universally said that he had made his way to Liverpool, in the 
track of Samuel Teague—for that’s where folks thought 4e had gone— 
with a view of getting away to America. Both were advertised for; 
both looked upon as alike criminal. And it was for such a paltry sum 
they had perilled themselves—only a little over one hundred pounds ! 
Time went on, and neither of ’em was ever traced; perhaps Mr. 
Johnson, when he had cooled down from his first anger, was willing to 
let Sam Teague be, for the old man’s sake, and so did not press the 
search. Any way Samuel Teague is now in open business in New 
York, and doing well.” 

“ And the other—Winter?” 

“Ah, it’s him I’m coming to,” significantly resumed Mr. Butterby. 
“Tt seems that Winter never went after the other at all. In the panic 
of finding old Teague had died, and that no quarter was to be expected 
from Johnson (as it wasn’t ¢hen) he took a false name, put on false hair 
and whiskers, and stole quietly off by train on the Sunday afternoon, 
carrying a shirt or two in a blue bag. It was to Helstonleigh he went, 
Mr. Bede Greatorex, and he called himself Godfrey Pitman.” 

Bede Greatorex started from his seat. Up to that period he had 
been perfectly calm ; interested of course, but as if in something that 
did not concern him. 

“Yes, sir, Godfrey Pitman. The same that was in Mrs. Jones’s house 
at the time of Mr. Ollivera’s death ; the man that Helstonleigh made 
so much mystery of ; who was, so to say, accused of the murder. And 
Godfrey Pitman, sir, or George Winter, whichever you may please to 
call him, is one and the same with your managing clerk, Mr. Brown !” 

“No!” shouted Bede Greatorex. 

“*T say YES, sir. The very self-same man.” 

Bede Greatorex, looking forward in a kind of wild manner over Mr. 
Butterby’s head against the opposite wall, seemed to be revolving within 
him various speculations connected with the disclosure. 

“Why Brown has always ——.” He brought the words to a 
sudden standstill. ‘Brown has always unpleasantly puzzled me,” had 
been on the tip of his tongue. But he let the words die away unspoken, 
and a sickly hue overspread his features. Taking his eyes from the 
wall and turning them on the fire, he sat as before, his brow pressed on 
his fingers, quite silent, after the manner of a man who is dreaming. 

“TI see the disagreeable doubt that is working within you, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex,” remarked the observant detective, upon whom not a sign 
was lost. “You are ready to say now it was Pitman did that there deed 
at Helstonleigh.” 

- How did you find out all this about him?” asked Bede Greatorex. 
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“ Well, I got a clue accidental. Don’t mind saying so. I was about 
some business lately for a gentleman in Birmingham, named Foster, 
and in a packet of letters he put into my hand to look over, I found a 
note from George Winter, written from your office this past summer. 
It was just one of them curious chances that don’t happen often; for 
Mr. Foster had no notion the letter was there, thought he had destroyed 
it. It was but a line or two, and them of no moment, but it showed 
me that Mr. Brown and George Winter was the same man, and I soon 
wormed out his identity with Godfrey Pitman.” 

“Johnson and Co. will be for prosecuting him, I suppose?” observed 
Bede, still as if he were dreaming. 

“No,” said Mr. Butterby. “I’ve seen Johnson and Co.: leastways 
Johnson. In regard to that past transaction of theirs, his opinion has 
changed, and he thinks that Winter, though culpably careless, and un- 
pardonably blind as to the faith he reposed in Samuel Teague, had not 
himself any guilty knowledge. Anyway, Winter has been doing what 
he can since to repair mischief: been living on a crust and working 
night and day, to transmit sums periodically to Johnson in an ano- 
nymous manner—except that he just let it be known they came from 
him, but giving no clue to where he was, or how he gained them— 
with a view to wipe off the money Sam Teague robbed them of. Teague 
has been doing the same from his side the Atlantic,” added Mr. But- 
terby with a knowing laugh; ‘“‘so that Johnson, as he says, is paid 
twice over.” 

“Then they don’t prosecute ?” 

“Not a bit of it. And I’m free to confess that, taking in all aspects 
of affairs—Brown’s good conduct since, and the probability that Sam 
Teague was the sole offender—the man has shown himself in all ordinary 
pecuniary interests, just as honest and trustworthy as here and there one.” 

“Did he ” Bede Greatorex hesitated, stopped, and then went 
on with his sentence—“ take my cheque?” 

“That must be left to your judgment, sir. I’ve no cause myself to 
make sure of it. The letter to Foster was written about the time the 
cheque was lost, or a few days later; it made an allusion to money, 
Brown saying he was glad to be out of his debt, but whether the debt 
‘was pounds or shillings I’ve no present means of knowing. Foster 
wouldn’t answer me a syllable; was uncommonly savage at his own 
carelessness in letting the letter get amid the others. Living close and 
working hard, Brown would have money in hand of his own without 
touching yours, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

Bede nodded. 

“‘On the other hand, a man who has lain under a cloud is more to 
be doubted than one who has walked about in the open sunshine all 
his life. The presenter of that cheque at the bank had a quantity of 
black hair about his face, just as the false Godfrey Pitman had on his 
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at Helstonleigh. But it would be hardly fair to suspect Brown on that 
score, seeing there’s so many faces in London adorned with it natural.” 

Again Bede nodded in acquiescence. 

“Of course, sir, if you choose to put it to the test, you might have 
‘Mr. Brown’s face dressed up for it, and let the bank see him. Any 
way, twould set the matter at rest.” 

“No,” said Bede, quite sharply. ‘“‘ No, I should not like to do it. I 
never thought of Brown in the affair; never. I can’t—don’t—think 
of him now.” 

Did he not now think of him? Butterby, with his keen want, fancied 
the last concluding sentence had a false ring in it. 

“Well, sir, that lies at your own option. I’ve done my duty in 
making you acquainted with this, but I’ve no call to stir in it, unless 
you choose to put it officially into my hands. But there’s the other 
and graver matter, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

“What other?” questioned Bede, turning to him. 

“That at Helstonleigh,” said the detective. ‘“ All sorts of notions 
and thoughts—fanciful some of ’em—come crowding through my mind 
at once. I don’t say that he had any hand in Mr. Ollivera’s death ; but 
it might have been so: and this that has now come out strengthens the 
suspicion against him in some points, and weakens it in others. You 
remember the queer conduct of Alletha Rye at the time, sir—her 
dream, and her show-off at the grave—which I had the satisfaction of 
looking on at myself—and her emotion altogether?” 

Bede Greatorex replied that he did remember it; also remembered 
that he was unable to understand why it should have been so. But he 
spoke like one whose mind is far away, as if the questions bore 
little interest. 

“George Winter and Alletha Rye were sweethearts: she used ta 
live in Birmingham before she came to Helstonleigh. But for his 
getting into trouble, they’d soon have been married.” 

“ Oh, sweethearts were they,” carelessly observed Bede. “ She isa 
superior young woman.” 

“Granted, sir. But them superior women bain’t a bit wiser nor 
better than others when their lovers is in question. Women have done 
mad things for their sakes afore to-day; and it strikes me now, that 
Alletha Rye was just screening him, fearing he might have done it. I 
don’t see how else her madness and mooning is to be accounted for. 
On the other hand, it seems uncommon droll that George Winter, 
hiding in that top room till he could get safely away, should set himself 
out to harm Mr. Ollivera, a man he’d never seen ; which was the view 
I took at the time.” 

“« And highly improbable,” murmured Bede. 

“Well, so I say;-and I can’t help thinking he'll come out of the 
fiery ordeal unscorched.” 
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“ What ordeal ?” 
“The charge of murder. Mr. Greatorex is safe to give him inta 
custody upon it. I don’t know that the Grand Jury would find a true 
bill.” 

All in a moment, Bede’s face took a ghastly look of fear. It startled 
even the detective, as it was turned sharply upon him. And the voice 
in which he spoke was harsh and commanding. 

“ This must not be suffered to come to the knowledge of my father.” 

“‘ Not suffered to come to his knowledge!” echoed Butterby, agape 
with wonder. 

“No, No! You must not let him know that Brown is Godfrey 
Pitman. He must never be told that Pitman is found.” 

“Why, Heaven bless you, Mr. Bede Greatorex! my honour has 
been engaged all along in the tracing out of Pitman. That one man 
has given me more in’ard trouble than any three. We detectives get 
hold of mortifying things as well as other people, and that’s been 
one of mine. Now I’ve trapped Pitman I can’t let the matter drop ; 
and I’m sure Mr. Greatorex won't.” 

Bede looked confounded. He opened his mouth to speak, and 
closed it again. 

“And if us two was foolish enough, there’s another that wouldn’t ; 
that would a’most make us answer for it with our lives,” resumed the 
detective, in a low, impressive tone—“ and that is Parson Ollivera.” 

“T tell you, Butterby, this must be hushed up,” repeated Bede, his 
agitation unmistakeable, his voice strangely hollow. “ It must be hushed 
up at any cost. Do nothing.” 

“ And if the parson finds Pitman out for himself?” asked Butterby, 
his deep green eyes, shaded by their overhanging eyebrows, looking 
out steadily at Bede. 

“That is a contingency we have nothing to do with yet. Time 
enough to talk of it when it comes.” 

“ But, Mr. Bede Greatorex, if Pitman really was the 

‘Hush! Stay!” interrupted Bede, glancing round involuntarily, as 
if afraid of the very walls. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Butterby, let the 
whole thing drop; now and for ever. There are interests involved in 
it that I cannot speak of—that must at all risks be kept from my 
father. I wish I could unburthen myself of the whole complication, 
and lay the matter bare before you; but I may not bring trouble on 
other people. To accuse Pitman would—would re-open wounds 
partially healed ; it might bring worse than death amidst us.” 

It truly seemed, bending over the table in his imperative, realistic 
earnestness, that Bede was longing to pour out the confidence he dared 
not give. Butterby, revolving sundry speculations in his mind, never 
took his eyes for an instant from the eager face. 

“ Answer me one question, Mr. Bede Greatorex—an’ you don’t mind 
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doing it. If you knew that Pitman was the slayer of your cousin, would 
you still screen him?” 

“Tf I knew—if I thought that Pitman had done that evil deed, I 
would be the first to hand him over to justice,” spoke Bede, breathing 
quickly. “I feel sure he did not.” 

Butterby paused. “Sir, as you have said so much, I think you 
should say a little more. It will be safe. You've got, I see, some other 
suspicion.” 

“T have always believed that it was ove person did that,” said Bede, 
scarcely able to speak for agitation. ‘“ If—understand me—if it was 
not an accident, or as the jury brought it in, why then I think I suspect 
who and what it really was. Not Pitman.” 

“Can the person be got at?” inquired Butterby. 

‘‘ Not for any practical use ; not for accusation.” 

‘Ts it any one of them I’ve heard mentioned in connection with the 
death ?” 

“No; neither you nor the world. Let that pass. On my word of 
honour I say to you, Mr. Butterby, that I feel sure Pitman had no 
hand in the matter; for that reason, and for other involved reasons, I 
wish this information you have given me to remain buried ; a secret 
between you and me. I will take my own time and opportunity for dis- 
charging Mr. Brown. Will you promise this? Should you have been 
involved in costs in any way, I will give you my cheque for the 
amount.” 

“There has not been much cost as yet,” returned the detective, 
honestly. “ We’ll let that be for now. What you ask me is difficult, sir. 
I might get into trouble for it later at head-quarters.” 

“Should that turn out to be the case, you can, in self-defence, bring 
forward my injunctions. Say I stopped proceedings.” 

“‘Very well,” returned Butterby, after a pause of consideration. 
“‘ Then for the present, sir, we'll say it shall stand so. Of course, if the 
thing is brought to light through other folks, I must be held absolved 
from my promise.” 

“Thank you ; thank you truly, Mr. Butterby.” 

Bede Greatérex, the naturally haughty-natured man, condescended 
to shake hands with the detective. Mr. Butterby attended him down 
stairs, and opened the door for him. It was after he had gained Fleet 
Street, that Bede came in contact with the shoulders of Roland Yorke, 
never noticing him, bearing on in his all-powerful abstraction, his face 
worn, anxious, white, scared, like that of a man, as Roland took 
occasion to remark, who has met a ghost. 

Back up the stairs turned Mr. Butterby, and sat down in front of the 
fire, leaving the gas-burners to light up his back. There, with a hand 
on either knee, he recalled all the circumstances of John Ollivera’s 
death with mental accuracy, and went over them one by one. That 
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done, he revolved surrounding interests in his silent way, especially the 
words that had just fallen from Bede Greatorex, one single sentence, 
during the whole reverie, escaping his lips. 

“Was Louisa Joliffe out that evening, I wonder ?” 

And the clock of St. Clement Danes had moved on an hour and a 
quarter before he ever lifted his hands or rose from his seat. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DISAPPEARED, 


“T am waiting for that, Mr. Yorke.” 

But for the presence of Bede Greatorex, who sat at his desk in the 
front office, Roland might have retorted on Mr. Brown that jhe might 
wait, for he felt in just as bad a humour as it was well possible for 
Roland or anybody else to feel. Ceasing his covert grumbling to 
Hurst, who had the convenient gift of listening and writing away by 
steam at one and the same time, Roland’s pen resumed its task. 

Never since Roland had joined the house of Greatorex and Greato- 
rex did he remember it to have been so pressed as now, as far as 
Bede’s room was concerned. There was a sudden accumulation of 
work, and hands were short. Little Jenner had been summoned into 
Yorkshire by the illness of his mother, and Mr. Bede Greatorex had 
kindly said to him, “ Don’t hurry back if you find her in danger.” They 
could not borrow help from the other side, for it happened that a clerk 
there was also absent. 

Thus it fell out that not only Mr. Brown had to stay in the office the 
previous night until a late hour, but he detained Roland in it as well, 
besides warning that gentleman that he must take twenty minutes for 
his dinner at present, and no more. This was altogether an intense 
grievance, considering that Roland had fully purposed to devote a large 
amount of leisure time to Arthur Channing. One whole day, and this 
one getting towards its close, and Roland had not set eyes on Arthur. 
Since the moment when he left him at the door of the hotel in Norfolk 
Street, the last evening but one, Roland had neither seen nor heard of 
him. He was resenting this quite as much as the weight of work: for 
when his heart was really engaged, anything like slight or neglect 
wounded it to the core. Somewhat of this feeling had set in on the 
first night. After startling the street and alarming the inmates of the 
house, through the bell and knocker, to find that Arthur Channing had 
left his hotel and not come to him, was as a very pill to Roland. He 
had been kept all closely at work since, and Arthur had not chosen to 
come in search of him. 
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Whatever impression might have been made on the mind of Bede 
Greatorex by the police officer's communication, now nearly two days’ 
old, he could not but estimate at its true value the efficiency of Mr. 
Brown as a clerk. In an emergency like the present, Mr. Brown did 
that which Roland was fond of talking of—put his shoulder to the 
wheel. Whatever the demands of the office, Mr. Brown showed him- 
self equal to them almost in his own person; this, combined with his 
very excellent administrative qualities, rendered him invaluable to Bede 
Greatorex. In a silent, undemonstrative kind of way, Mr. Brown had 
also for some months past been on the alert to watch for those mis- 
takes, inadvertent neglects, forgetfulnesses in his master, which the 
reader has heard complained of. So far as he was able to do it, these 
were at once silently remedied, and nothing said. Bede detected this: 
and he knew that many a night when Mr. Brown stayed over hours in 
the office, working diligently, it was to repair some failure of his. 
Once, and once only, Bede spoke. ‘‘ Why are you so late to-night, 
Mr. Brown?” he asked, upon going into the office close upon ten 
o’clock and finding Mr. Brown up to his elbows in work. “I’m only 
getting forward for the morning, sir,” was the manager’s quiet answer. 
But Bede, though he said no more, saw that the clerk had taken some 
unhappy error of his in hand, and was toiling to remedy it and avert 
trouble. So that, whatever might be Mr. Brown’s private sins, Bede 
Greatorex could scarcely afford to lose him. 

Once more, for perhaps the five hundredth time, Bede glanced from 
his desk at Mr.’ Brown opposite. No longer need, though, was there 
to glance with any speculative view; that had been set at rest. The 
eyes that had so mystified Bede Greatorex, bringing to him an uneasy 
puzzling feeling, which wholly refused to elucidate itself, tax his me- 
mory as he would, were at length rendered clear eyes to him, He 
knew where and on what occasion he had seen them: and if he had 
disliked and dreaded them before, he dreaded them ten times more now. 

‘Ah, how do you do, Mr. Channing ?” 

Bede, leaving his desk, had been crossing the office to his private 
room, when Hamish entered. They shook hands, and stood talking for 
a few minutes, not having met since Bede returned from his continental 
tour. Just asa change for the worse in Bede struck Mr. Butterby’s 
keen eye, so, as it appeared, did some change in Hamish Channing 
strike Bede. 

“* Are you well ?” he asked. 

“As well as London and its hard work will let me be,” replied 
Hamish, with one of his charming smiles, which really was gay and 
light, in spite of its tinge of sadness. ‘“‘It is of no use to dream of 
green fields and blue waves when we cannot get to them, you know.” 

“¢ That’s rest—when you can sit down in the one and idly watch the 
other,” remarked Bede. “ But to go scampering about for a month or 
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two at railroad speed, neither body nor eye getting holiday, wears out 
a man worse than working on in London, Mr. Channing.” 

With a slow, lingering gaze at Hamish’s refined face, which was look- 
ing strangely worn, and, so to say, etherealized, Bede passed on to his 
room. Hamish turned to the desk of Hurst and Roland Yorke. 

“ How are you?” he asked of them conjointly. 

“As well as cantankerous circumstances and people will let me 
be,” was the cross reply of Roland, without looking up from his writ- 


ing. 

Hamish laughed. ‘ 

“Just because I wanted a little leisure just now, I’ve got double work 
put upon my shoulders,” went on Roland. ‘‘ You remember that time 


at old Galloway’s, Hamish, when Jenkins and Arthur were both away 
together, throwing all the work upon me? Well, we’ve got a second 
edition of that here. 

“Who is away ?” inquired Hamish. 

“Little Jenner. And he is good for three of us any day in point of 
getting through work. ‘The result is that Mr. Brown”-—giving a defiant 
nod to the gentleman opposite—“‘ keeps me at it like a slave. But for 
Arthur’s being in London, I’d not mind some extra pressure, I’d be 
glad to oblige, and do it. Not that Arthur misses me, if one may judge 
by appearances,” he continued in a deeply-injured tone. ‘ Z would 
not be two days in a strange place without going to see after Aim.” 

“Have you not seen Arthur, then?” inquired Hamish. 

“No, I have not seen him,” retorted Roland, with emphasis. ‘“ He 
has been too much taken up with you and other friends, to think of me. 
Perhaps he has gone over to Gerald’s interests: and As theory is that 
I’m nobody worth knowing. Mother Jenkins has had her best gown 
on for two days, expecting him. Live and learn—and confound it all! 
I'd have backed Arthur Channing for faith and truth against the world.” 

Hamish laughed slightly: any such interlude as this in Roland’s gene- 
rally easy nature amused him always. 

“ You and I and Mrs. Jenkins are in the same box, old fellow, for 
Arthur has not been to me.” 

‘¢ Oh, hasn’t he?” was Roland’s answer, delivered with what he meant 
to be lofty indifference, and an angry shake of the pen, which blotted 
his work all over. “It’s a case of Gerald, then. Perhaps Ae is taking 
him round to the Tower and the waxwork and the wild beasts—as I 
thought to do.” 

‘TI expect it is rather a case of business,” remarked Hamish. “ You 
know what Arthur is: when he has work to do, that takes place of all 
else. Still I wonder he did not come round last night. We waited 
dinner until half-past seven. 

Roland was occupied in trying to repair the damage he had wilfully 
made, and gave no answer. 
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**T came in now to ask you for news of him, Roland. Where is he 
staying ?” 

“ He has not called yet to see Annabel,” broke in Roland. “And 
that I do think shameful.” 

“Where is he staying?” 

“Staying! Why at the place in Norfolk Street. He told you 
where.” 

“Yes,” assented Hamish, “ but he is not staying there. I have just 
come from the hotel now.” 

‘Who says he is not ?” 

“The people at the hotel.” 

“Oh, they say that, do they?” retorted Roland, turning his resent- 
ment on the people in question. “They are nice ones to keep an 
hotel.” 

‘“‘ They say he is not there, and has not been there.” 

‘‘Then, Hamish, I can tell you that he zs there. Didn’t I take him 
down to it that night from your house, and see him safe in? Didn’t 
he order his missing portmanteau to be sent to the place as soon as it 
turned up? They had better tell me that he is not there!” 

“What they say is this, Roland. That Arthur went there, but left 
again the same night, never occupying his bed at all: and they can 
give me no information as to where he is staying. I did not put many 
questions, but came off to you, thinking you would know his move- 
ments.” 

“ And that is just what I don’t know. Arthur has not chosen to 
let me know. He is at the hotel safe enough: why, he was expect- 
ing letters and telegrams and all kinds of things there! They have 
mistaken the name and given you the wrong answer.” 

Hamish did not think this. He stood in silence, feeling a little 
puzzled. And in that moment a faint shadow, not of evil yet, but of 
something or other that was wrong, first dawned on his mind. 

‘TI want to find him,” said Hamish. ‘If it shall turn out that he is 
really not at the hotel and they can give me no information, I shall not 
know where to look for him or what to think. But for your being 
busy, Roland, I would have asked you to go back with me to Norfolk 
Street.” 

Roland looked across at Mr. Brown, the light of eagerness illumining 
his face. He did not ask to go, but it was a strong silent appeal. Not 
that he had any doubt on the score of Arthur; but the walking to Nor- 
folk Street was in prospective a very delightful interlude to the even- 
ing’s hard work. But no answering look of assent did he receive. 

‘We'd be back in an hour, Mr. Brown, and I’d set to work like a 
brick. Or in less than that if we take a cab,” briskly added Roland. 
“I have some money to pay for one; I’ve gone about since yesterday 
morning with a sovereign in my pocket, on the chance of standing 
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treat for some sights in case I found the chance of going out with 
Arthur Channing. Didn’t Mrs. J. read me a lecture on not spending 
it in waste when she handed it over!” 

“If you would promise to be back within the hour, Mr. Yorke, and 
really set to work with a will, you should go with Mr. Channing,” was 
the manager’s answer, who had of course heard the whole colloquy. In 
Roland’s present restless temper, he was likely to retard work more than 
to advance it, especially if denied the expedition to Norfolk Street: as 
nobody knew better than Mr. Brown. Roland could work with a will ; 
and no doubt would on his return, if allowed to go. So that it was 
- policy to let him. 

“Oh, thank you, Brown; that is generous,” said he gratefully, as he 
leaped off his stool and got his hat. “ I’ll work away till morning light 
for you if it’s necessary, and make no mistakes.” 

But Arthur was not to be found at the hotel in Norfolk Street. And 
the tale told there was rather a singular one. Of course Roland, dart- 
ing in head-foremost in his impetuous way, demanded to see Mr. Arthur 
Channing, and also what they meant by denying that he was staying at 
it. The waiter came forward in the absence of the principal, and 
gave them the few particulars (all he knew) that Hamish had not 
before stayed to ask. In fact, Hamish had thought that Arthur must 
have taken some prejudice against the hotel and so quitted it for an- 
other. The following was the substance of the tale. 

Mr. Arthur Channing had written from Helstonleigh to desire that a 
room should be prepared for him, and any letters that might come ad- 
dressed to him be taken care of. Upon his arrival at the hotel (which 
must have been when Roland left him at it) he was informed that his 
room was ready, and asked if he would like to see it. Presently he 
answered, and went into the coffee-rroom. The man (this same one 
telling the story) left him in it reading his letters, after supplying him 
with writing materials, Arthur saying that when he wanted anything he 
would ring. It was an exceedingly quiet hotel, not much frequented 
at any time; the three or four people staying in it were out that even- 
ing, so that Arthur was quite alone. By-and-by, the man said, he 
went in again, and found the room empty. From that time they had 
neither seen nor heard of Arthur. 

This was the substance of the account, and it sounded somewhat 
incredible. Had Arthur been like Roland Yorke for instance, liable 
to dart about impetuously at random without the smallest concern for 
others, it might have been thought that he had taken himself off in a 
freak and forgotten to give notice; but Arthur was not likely to do 
such a thing. Hamish stood quietly while he listened to this: Roland 
had put himself upon a table, and sat there pulling fiercely at his whis- 
kers, his long legs dangling downwards. 

‘I came with him to the door my own self,” burst forth Roland be- 
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fore the man had well finished, as if that were a disputed point. “} 
watched him come right into it. That was at eight o’clock.” 

“Ves, sir; it was about that time, sir, that Mr. Arthur Channing got 
in,” answered the waiter, who gave them his name as Binns. 

“ And when I came down, an hour later, you told me Mr. Arthur 
Channing had gone out, you know you did,” spoke Roland, who 
seemed altogether out of his reckoning at the state of affairs, and 
wanted to blame somebody. “You never said he had gone for good.” 

“Well, sir; but how was I to think he had gone for good?” mildly 
inquired the waiter. ‘It have puzzled the house, sir; we don’t know 
what to suppose. Towards eleven o’clock, when the gentleman did 
not come in, I began to think the chambermaid must have showed him 
to his room, being tired, perhaps; but she said she had not, and we 
went up, and found the room unoccupied. We have never heard of 


him at all since, gentlemen.” 
The shadow looming over Hamish grew a little darker. He began 


to think all this very strange. 

“The railway people were to have sent his portmanteau here,” cried 
Roland, who, when much put out, could not reason at all, and spoke 
any thought that came uppermost. 

“Yes, sir, the portmanteau came the next morning, sir. I carried it 
up to his room, sir, and it is there still.” 

“What! unopened!” exclaimed Hamish. “I mean, has Mr. Arthur 
Channing not come here to claim it?” 

“‘No, sir; it’s waiting for him against he do.” 

It grew serious now. Whatever abode Arthur might have removed 
to, he would not fail to claim his portmanteau, as common sense told 
Hamish. Roland, hearing the answer, began to stare. 

“Have you any idea how long he remained in, writing?” asked 
Hamish, 

“No, sir. It might have been half-past eight or so, when I came back 
into the room, and found him gone. But I don’t think he had written 
at all, sir, for the ink and things was on the table, just as I placed them; 
they didn’t seem to have been used.” 

“Were many letters waiting for him?” 

“Four or five, sir. And there was a bit of a mishap with one of 
them, sir, for which I am very sorry. In taking them out of the rack 
to give to him, sir, I accidentally overlooked one, and left it in, so that 
Mr. Arthur Channing never had it. It’s in there now.” 

“Be so kind as to bring it to me.” 

The man went for the letter, and gave it to Hamish. It was in 
Charles Channing’s handwriting, and bore the Marseilles post-mark. 
A proof that Charley had arrived there safely: which was a bit of 


gladness for Hamish. 
“I suppose you will not grumble at my opening this?” he said to 
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the man, with a smile, as he took out his card and handed it to him. 
“JT am Mr. Arthur Channing’s brother.” 

“Oh, sir! I can see that by the likeness ; no need to tell it me,” was 
the answer. “It’s all right, sir, I’m sure. These other three letters 
have come since, sir, The big one by this morning’s post, the other 
two later.” : 

The big one, as the man called it, was in Mr. Galloway’s handwrit- 
ing. That one Hamish did not feel at liberty to open, but the others 
he did, and thought the circumstances fully justified it. Running his 
eyes over Charles’s first, he found it had been written on board, as 
the steamer was nearing Marseilles. It stated that he was feeling 
very much better for the voyage, and thought of staying quite a week 
in Paris as he came through it. So far, ‘a¢ was good news ; and now 
Hamish opened the other two. 

Each of them, dated that morning, proved to be from a separate firm 
of solicitors in London, and contained a few brief words of inquiry 
why Mr. Arthur Channing had not kept the appointment with them on 
the previous day. 

Was Arthur /os¢, then? Hamish felt startled to tremor. As to poor 
Roland, he could only stare in helpless wonder, and openly lament 
that he had been such a wicked jackanapes as to attribute unkindness 
to Arthur. 

“When I knew in my heart he was the best and truest man, the 
bravest gentleman the world ever produced, Hamish. Oh! I ama 
nice one.” 

Remaining at the hotel would not help them, for the waiter could 
tell no more than he had told. Hamish pointed to his address on the 
card already given, and they walked away up Norfolk Street in silence. 
Roland broke it as they turned into the Strand, his low voice taking a 
tone of dread. 

“T say, Hamish! Arthur had a lot of money about him.” 

“A lot of money!” repeated Hamish. 

“He had. He brought it up from old Galloway. You—you—don’t 
think he could have been murdered for it?” 

“ Hush, Roland !” 

“Oh, well—But the roughs would not mind doing such a thing at 
Port Natal.” 


? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ON “FINISH.” 


* LITTLE thing gives perfection, although perfection is not a 

little thing.” Thus writes the elder Disraeli, in his singularly 
neat manner, when treating of a subject which receives too little con- 
sideration at the present day: namely, delicate correctness in literary 
composition. There is a fallacy much in vogue among young versi- 
fiers, that the “ divine afflatus” must not be disturbed or alienated by 
the impertinence of erasure and alteration. They act like foolish gar- 
deners who refuse to dig about a tree or to prune it lest they should 
hurt the roots and drain the sap, ignoring the fact that all “ our green 
essays ought to be picked away.” How far they are wrong is ably 
proved by Disraeli in several examples. That of Churchill, for instance, 
who so abhorred blotting and correcting that he said it was like cutting 
away one’s own flesh. Who reads Churchill now? While on the other 
side stand Milton, who was careful even of his punctuation, now often 
left to the mercies of the compositor ; Tasso, whose manuscripts are 
almost illegible from the multitude of corrections; Balzac, who would 
spend a week on a single page; Addison, the scourge of careless 
printers; and Pope, whose exceedingly careful translation of Homer 
may be seen in the British Museum, written in great part on the backs 
of letters from Steele, Addison, Young, and others. 

Such heroic opponents must, one would think, daunt any but the 
most fatally conceited of rhymesters. Yet we see (especially at the 
present time, when slovenliness is often mistaken for strength) a thou- 
sand instances to prove Bayle’s remark: “It is certain that some 
authors cannot correct. They compose with pleasure and with ardour ; 
but they exhaust all their force: they fly but with one wing when they 
review their works.” ‘There is a heat and tumult about the verses of 
the so-called “spasmodic” writers of the day. One cannot imagine 
them to have ever felt, with Akenside, that their inspiring Muse is the 

Met Sy ean hats eee Nha arta se refuge beloved 
Of solitude and silence. 

It is hardly necessary to adduce examples of a fact which must be 
patent to all readers. In Browning's style, notoriously rugged, there is 
nevertheless so much real force and thought, that want of finish may be, 
if not forgiven, at least condoned, as an eccentricity of genius. One 
instance from his latest and most careful work may, however, be re- 


marked :— 
You see we are 
So very pitiable, she and I, 
Who might conceivably have been otherwise. 


The Ring and the Book, Capon Sacchi’s speech. 
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Two singular examples may be added from William Morris, less 
known, but much belauded :— 


**Not thus, O King, I fear to die,” 
The Sage said. ‘‘ Death shall pass me by 
Many a year yet, because perchance 
I fear not aught his clattering dance.” 
The Man Born to be King. 






































‘*T will bring thee what I may 
Of food and drink.” Then said the King, 
‘* Thanked be thou ; neither for nothing 
Shalt thou this good deed do to me.” 

Ibid. 

Such harsh lines are the less pardonable in a man who can write 
verses so sweet and smooth as the following, equalled by a score from 
the same pen :— 

O Queen, thou knowest I pray not for this : 

O set us down together in some place, 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 

Where naught but rocks and I can see her face, 

Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace ; 
Where not a foot our vanished steps can track, 
The golden age, the golden age come back. 

Morris: Afalanta’s Race. 

From these few examples, as from twenty others, which memory will 
easily recall, we are made aware of the danger of relying on any amount 
of talent, or even of genius, to make amends for want of care. 

The juvenile opinion, that the affatus will be alienated by emenda- 
tions, is clearly a degrading of the poet’s office. A poet is not a mere 
tool in the hands even of a Muse or a Divinity. It is true that a woman 
possessed of the true inspiration, has likened a poet to a reed, fashioned 
and made musical by the wild and cruel Pan; torn from its first sweet 
shelter beside the sunny stream, from the army of its kindred, with the 
gentle lapping of the water round their roots, with the waving of the 
yellow flags, the fragrance of the meadow flowers, and the larks’ 
abundant music. But the metaphor fails if pushed too far. Man, with 
his distinct nature and strong volition, must give his own character to 
his song, and the more he can succeed in perfecting himself, and, by 
consequence, his work, the more worthy of a poet that work will be. 

As to an artist’s eye the rough drafts of a great picture, the working 
out of a great painter’s thought, render the finished picture itself doubly 
interesting, so, to a reader, it may be not without advantage to watch 
the analogous process in a great poem. We find a striking instance of 
literary finish in Tennyson’s Padace of Art. Polished as the writings 
of the Laureate are acknowledged to be, we look for the minutiz of 
composition rather to Pope, Withers, Grey, expressors of a more formal 
age, than to one who is allowed to be the spokesman of our own rapid 
and passionate times. Yet, on comparing the early editions of Tenny- 
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son’s poems with those of later date, we find in them signs of constant 
modification, managed with the minute neatness of a mosaic workez. 
It is the better worth while to point this out, as the early editions are 
now rare, and few even of the poet’s warmest admirers know to what 
hard work his success is in great measure due. 

Such work is, in fact, a sign of a constant dissatisfaction of the author 
with his production, which always comes far short of the high ideal in 
his own mind. This continual striving and unrest in him is the un- 
failing sign of the poet’s gift, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 
for how can he who sees for ever floating before him in pure radiance, 
some glorious shape half-revealed, and the more enchanting for its 
mystery—how can he be ever content with the weak outline of that 
shape which his pencil, his chisel, or his pen, has aspired to delineate ? 

The poem is an allegory, whose meaning is simply and clearly 
explained in the dedication. It is a picture of 

A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 

That did love Beauty only, — 
the delicately-refined, and utterly selfish sensuality which has before 
now paraded itself in the sight of men as something so far superior to 
virtue, that it may afford to sneer at merit of less luxurious tastes. 

It may not be unprofitable to notice a few of the many alterations 
which this poem has passed through. The minuteness of some, as 
much as the magnitude of others, evince the toil by which the writer 
has mounted to his present position. 

The first line strikes the key-note— 

I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 


and all the following paints the soft luxury of the palace. 


Edition of 1830. 
II. 
A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnished brass, 
I chose. whose ranged ramparts bright 
From great broad meadow bases of deep grass, 
Suddenly scaled the light. 


Edition of 1856. 
A huge crag-platform, smooth as durnish’d brass, 
I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From “evel meadow-bases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled the light. 
1830. 
IV. 
‘* While the great world runs round and round,” I said, 
‘* Reign thou apart, a quiet king ; 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 
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1856. 
And, “‘ while the world runs round and round,” I said, 
‘* Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his stedfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 
1830. 
v. 
And richly feast within thy palace-hall, 
Like to the dainty bird that steps, 
Lodged in the lustrous crown-imperial, 
Draining the honey-cups. 
1856. 
Omitted in this edition. 
Verse vi. has a comma added, and a hyphen introduced into the 
word “ royal-rich,” which in 1830 stood (rather awkwardly) royalrich. 
A double row of asterisks is here introduced in the later edition, and 
of the eight verses following, seven are transposed from another part, 
the first of them being numbered xxix., in 1830.% That one 
beginning— 





And high on every peak a statue seem’d 
To hang on tiptoe, 
is new in 1856. All these verses are considerably altered. So are 
those which succeed, but the changes are less remarkable, consisting 
chiefly in such as have been noticed before—the insertion of commas 
and slight differences in orthography. 
In the description of the mystic pictures, both of joy and sorrow, 
which, in this costly palace, where the soul luxuriated alone, were 
’Broidered in screen and blind (1830), 
many verses differ widely in the two editions. The later has several 
new ones; the old has a few which were afterwards expunged. Tothe 
verse beginning: “Or the maid-mother,” was attached in 1830 a most 
interesting note, which (as it is now eliminated) may be given in full :— 
“When I first conceived the plan of the Palace of Art,” says the poet, 
“« T intended to have introduced both sculptures and paintings into it ; but 
it is the most difficult of all things to devise a statue in verse. Judge 
whether I have succeeded in the statues of Elijah and Olympias : 
One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 
As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 


With one arm stretched out bare, and mocked and said, 
‘Come, cry aloud—he sleeps.’ 
Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak windborne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright, 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light. 

* It may be remarked that among other careful changes, the numbering of the 
verses, universal in the edition of 1830, is omitted in 1856, except in such poems as 
the Lotos-Eaters, where the stanzas are irregular. 
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One was Olympias : the floating snake 
Rolled round her ankles, round her waist, 
Knotted, and folded once about her neck, 
Her perfect lips to taste. 
Round by the shoulder moved ; she seeming blythe, 
Declined her head : on every side 
The dragon’s curves melted and mingled with 
The woman’s youthful pride 
Of rounded limbs.” 


Among the verses obliterated from the text itself are three which 
seem really too good to lose. 
This stands before the picture of S. Cecily :— 
Or Venus in a snowy shell alone, 
Deepshadowed in the glassy brine, 


Moonlike glowed double on the blue, and shone 
A naked shape divine. 


This, where Numa and Cama are now commemorated :— 


Or blue-eyed Kriemhilt from a craggy hold, 
Athwart the light-green rows of vine, 

Poured blazing hoards of Nibelungen gold 
Down to the gulfy Rhine. 


And in 1830 a second and very charming verse was dedicated to 


Europa :— 
He thro’ the streaming crystal swam, and rolled 
Ambrosial breaths that seemed to float 
In. light wreathed curls. She from the ripple cold 
Updrew her sandalled foot. 


The following change is interesting :— 
1830. 
XXXVIII. 
‘The deephaired Milton like an angel tall 
Stood limnéd, Shakspeare bland and mild, 
Grim Dante pressed his lips, and from the wall 
The bald, blind Homer smiled. 
1856. 
For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild ; 
And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 
From the coloured windows, Michael Angelo and Luther, not Plato, 
originally looked down with— 
Large-brow’d Verulam, the first of those who know. 
For this last line, Tennyson in a note gave his authority in 1830— 


Il maestro di color che sanno. 
DANTE: Lnferno iii. 


From verse xlvi. to verse liii, in the modern editions, the whole is 
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entirely changed ; that which is now dramatic being in the earlier form 
descriptive of the luxurious feasts of the Selfish Soul, in which it is 
noticeable that the palace was lighted by “ white streams of dazzling 
gas.” For the sake of those who cannot refer to the early editions, yet 
take delight in all the words of this great writer, one more note may be 
transcribed :— 

“If the poem were not already too long, I should have inserted in 
the text the following stanzas, expressive of the joy wherewith the soul 
contemplated the results of astronomical experiment. In the centre of 
the four quadrangles rose an immense tower : 


Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars,* she clomb, 

And, as with optic glasses, her keen eyes 
Pierced thro’ the mystic dome. 

Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns and starry streams. 


She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 

Below Orion, and those double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 


Is circled by the other, &c. 


The notice of these alterations has, perhaps, been already too prolix, 
and it shall only be observed, in conclusion, that somg persons may 
prefer the last line of one of the final stanzas in its older form :— 


1830. 
XXIII 
What is it that will take away my sin, 
Dying the death I die? 


1856. 
What is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die? 


Only a close examination of the two editions—a labour well repaid— 
can convince of the immense and ceaseless pains spent upon these 
poems, Some may think the toil is, after all, only painting the lily. 
But it is, at any rate, evidence of a patient and affectionate enthusiasm 
for the work, and an absence of that dread of self-correction which, 
according to Disraeli as previously quoted, is fatal to a writer’s lasting 
fame. 


* Is not this line too fine to be lost ? 
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THE ARGOSY. 
Aug. 2, 1869: 


JELLICO AND HIS PACK. 


T was not at all in a good part of Evesham. ‘The street was narrow 

and dirty, the shop the same. Over the door might be seen 
written “Tobias Jellico, Linendraper and Huckster.” One Monday— 
which is market-day at Evesham, as the world knows—in going past it 
with Hugh, he trod on his bootlace and broke it, and we turned in to 
get another. It was a stuffy shop, filled with bundles as well as wares, 
and behind the counter stood Mr. Jellico himself, a dark man of forty, 
with deep-set blue eyes, that seemed to meet at the nose, so close were 
they together. 

The lace was a penny, he said, and Tod laid down sixpence. Jellico 
handed the sixpence to a younger man who was serving lower down, 
and began showing us all kinds of articles—neckties, handkerchiefs, 
fishing-lines, cigar-lights, for he seemed to deal in varieties. Hugh had 
put in his bootlace, but we could not get away. 

“I tell you we don’t want anything of this,” said Tod, in his haughty 
way, for the persistency of the fellow had tired him out. “Give me 
my change.” 

The other man brought the change wrapped up in paper, and we 
went on to théinn. Tod had ordered the pony to be put in the chaise, 
and it stood ready in the yard. Just then a white-haired, feeble old 
man came into the yard, and begged. Tod opened the paper of half- 
pence. 

“‘ The miserable cheat,” he called out. “If you'll believe me, Johnny, 
that fellow has only given me fourpence in change. If I’d time I’d go 
back to him. Sam, do you know anything of one Jellico, who keeps a 
fancy shop ?” asked he of the ostler. 

“A fancy shop, sir?” 

‘* Sells calico and lucifer matches.” 

“ Oh, I know!” broke forth Sam. “He have got a cousin with him, 
sir.” 

“No doubt. It was the cousin tliat cheated me. Mistakes are mis- 
takes, and the best of us are liable to them ; but if that was a mistake, 
T’ll eat the lot.” 

“Tt’s as much of a leaving-shop as a draper’s, sir. Leastways, it’s 
said that women can take things in and borrow money on them.” 

“Oh!” said Tod. ‘ Borrow a shilling on a Dutch-oven to-day, and 
pay two to-morrow to get it out.” 

“ Anyway, Jellico does a fine trade, for he gives credit,” concluded 
Sam. 
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But the change might have been a mistake. 

In driving home, Tod pulled up at George Reed’s cottage. Every- 
body must remember hearing where that was, and of Reed’s getting put 
into prison by Major Parrifer. ‘Get down, Johnny,” said he, “and see 
if Reed’s there. He must have left work.” 

I went up the path where Reed’s children were playing, and opened 
the cottage door. Mrs. Reed and two neighbours stood holding out 
something that looked like a gown-piece. With a start and a grab 
Mrs..Reed caught the stuff, and hid it under her apron, and the two 
others looked round at me with scared faces. 

“ Reed here? No, sir,” she answered, in a sort of flurry. “He had 
got to go over to Alcester after work. I don’t expect him home much 
afore ten to-night.” 

I shut the door, thinking nothing. Reed was a handy man at 
many things, and Tod wanted him to help make some alteration in 
the pheasantry at the Manor. It was Tod who had set it up—a long, 
narrow place enclosed with green trellised work, and some gold and 
silver pheasants running about in it. The Squire had been against it 
at first, and told Tod he’d not have workmen bothering about the place. 
So Tod got Reed to come in of an evening after his day’s work, and in 
2 fortnight the thing was up. Now he wanted him again to alter it: 
he had found out it was too narrow. That was one of Tod’s failings. 
If he took a thing in his head it must be done off-hand. The Squire 
railed at him for his hot-headed impatience: but in point of fact he 
was just the same himself. Tod had been over to Bill Whitney’s, and 
found their pheasantry was twice as wide as his. 

“‘Confound Alcester,” cried Tod in his vexation, as he drove on 
home. ‘If Reed could have come up now and seen what it is I want 
done, he might have. begr'n upon it to-morrow evening.” 

“‘ The Pater says it is quite wide enough as it is, Tod.” 

“You shut up, Johnny. If I pay Reed out of my own pocket, it’s 
nothing to anybody.” 

On Tuesday he sent me to Reed’s again. It was a nice spring after- 
noon, but I’m not sure that I thanked him for giving me the walk. 
Especially when upon lifting the latch of the door, I found it fastened. 
Down I sat on the bench outside the open window to wait—where 
Cathy had sat many a time in the days gone by, making believe to 
aurse the children, and that foolish young Parrifer would be leaning 
against the pear-tre2 on the other side the path. I had to leave my 
message with Mrs. Reed, and supposed she had but stepped into 
a neighbour’s. 

Buzz, buzz: hum, hum. Why, those voices were in the kitchen! 
The lower part of the casement was level with the top of my head; I 
turned round and stretched up my eyes to look. 

Well! Surprises, it is said, are the lot of man. It was his face, 
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unless my sight deceived itself. ‘The same blue eyes, that were in the 
shop at Evesham the day before, were inside Mrs. Reed’s kitchen now : 
Mr. Tobias Jellico’s. The place looked crowded with women.. He 
was smiling and talking to them in the most persuasive manner imagin- 
able, his hands waving a persuasive accompaniment, on one of which 
glittered a ring with a yellow stone in it. 

They were a vast deal too agreeably engrossed to see me, and I 
looked on at leisure. A kind of pack, open, rested on the floor; the 
table was covered with all kinds. of things for women’s dress ; silks, 
cottons, ribbons, mantles ; which Mrs. Reed and the others were lean- 
ing over and fingering. 

“ Silks ain’t for the like of us; I’d never have the cheek to put one 
on,” cried a voice that I knew at once for shrill Peggy Dickon’s. Next 
to her stood Ann Dovey, the blacksmith’s wife ; who was very pretty, and 
vain accordingly. 

‘What kind o’ stuff d’ye call this, master?” she asked. 

“ That's called laine,” answered Jellico. ‘‘ It’s all pure wool.” 

It's a’most as shiny as silk. I say, Mrs. Reed, d’ye think this ’ud 
wear ?” 

“Tt ’ud wear for ever,” put in Jellico. “Ten yards of it ’ud make as 
good a gown as ever went on a lady’s back; and the cost is but two 
shillings a yard.” 

“Two shilling! Let’s see—what ’ud that come to? Why, twenty, 
wouldn’t it? My patience, I shouldn’t never dare to run up that score: 
for one gownd.” 

Jellico laughed pleasantly. “ You take it, Mrs. Dovey. It just suits. 
your bright cheeks, Pay me when you can, and how you can: sixpence 
a week, or a shilling a week, or two shillings, as you can make it easy. 
It’s like getting a gown for nothing.” 

“So it is,” cried Ann Dovey, in a glow of delight. And, by the 
voice, no doubt Mr. Jellico knew that she had as good as yielded to the 
temptation. He got out his yard measure. 

“Ten yards ?” said he. 

“I’m a’most afeard. Will you promise not to bother me for the 
money faster nor I can pay it?” 

“You needn’t fear no bothering from me; only just keep up the 
trifle you’ve got to pay off weekly.” 

He measured off the gown length. ‘You'll want some nbbon to 
trim it with, won’t you?” said he. 

“ Ribbin—well, I dun know. Dovey might say ribbin were too 
smart for me.” 

“Not a bit on’t, Ann Dovey,” spoke up another woman—and she 
was our carter’s wife, Susan Potter. “It wouldn’t look nothing without 
some ribbin. That there grass-green satin ud be nice upon ’t.” 

“ And that grass-green ’s dirt cheap,” said Jellico. ‘You'd get four 
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or five yards of it fora shilling or two. Won't you be tempted now?” 
he added to Susan Potter. She laughed. 

“Not with them things. I shouldn’t never hear the last on’t if Potter 
found out I went on tick for finery. He’s rough, and might beat me. 
I'd like a check apron, and a yard o’ calico.” 

“ Perhaps I might take a apron or two, sir, if you made it easy,” said 
Mrs. Dickon. 

“In course I'll make it easy ; and a gown too if you'll have it. Let 
me cut you off the fellow to this of Mrs. Dovey’s.” 

“Tt ain’t o’ no good asking me, Mr. Jellico. Ann Dovey can buy 
gownds ; she haven’t got no children; I’ve got a bushel on’em. No; 
I don’t dare. I wish I might! Last year, up at Cookhill Wake, I see 
a sweet gownd not unlike this what had got green ribbins atop of it,” 
added the woman longingly. 

Being (I suppose) a kind of Mephistopheles in his line, Mr. Tobias 
Jellico accomplished his wish and cut off a gown against her judgment. 
He sold other gowns, and “‘ribbins,” and trumpery; the yard measure 
had nearly as little rest as the women’s tongues. Mrs. Reed’s turn to 
be served seemed to come last; after the manner of her betters, she 
yielded precedence to her guests. 

*‘ Now for me, sir,” she said. “ You’ve done a good stroke o’ business 
here to-day, Mr. Jellico, and I hope you won’t objec’ to change that 
there piece as I bought last Monday for some’at a trifle stronger. Me 
and some have been a looking at it, and we don’t think it'll wear.” 

“Oh I'll change it,” readily answered Jellico. ‘You should put a 
few more shillings on, Mrs. Reed: better have a good thing when you're 
about it. It’s always cheaper in the end.” 

“Well I suppose it is,” she said. “But I’m a’most frightened at the 
score that’ll be running up.” 

“It’s easily wiped off,” answered the man, pleasantly. “Just a shilling 
or two weekly.” 

There was more chaffering and talking; and after that came the 
chink of money. The women had each a book, and Jellico had his 
book, and they were compared with his, and made straight. As he 
came out with the pack on his back, he saw me sitting on the bench, 
and looked hard: whether he knew me again, I can’t say. 

Just then Frank Stirling ran. by, turning down Piefinch Lane. I 
went after him: the women’s tongues inside were working like so many 
steam-engines, and it was as well to let them run down. 

Halfway down Piefinch Lane on the left there was a turning, called 
Piefinch Cut. It had grown into a street. All kinds of shops had 
been opened, dealing in small wares: and two public houses. A 
pawnbroker from Alcester had opened a branch establishment here— 
which had set the world a gaping more than they would at a wild-beast 
show. It was managed bya Mr. Figg. Mr. Figg’s three balls stood 
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out in the middle of the Cut, and the blacksmith’s forge, to which Stir- 
ling was bound, was next door. He wanted something done to a piece 
of iron. While we were standing amid the sparks, who should go into 
the house on the other side the way but Jellico and his pack. 

“Yes, he should come into mine, he should, that fellow,” ironically 
observed John Dovey: who was a good-natured, dark-eyed little man, 
with a tolerable share of sense. “I'd be after trundling him out again, 
feet foremost.” 

“Ts it a travelling hawker?” asked Stirling. 

‘“‘He’s a sight worse nor that, sir,” answered Dovey. “If you buy 
wares off a hawker you must pay for ’em at the time: no money, no 
goods. But this here fellow seduces the women to buy his things on 
tick, he does: Tuesday arter Tuesday he comes a prowling into this 
here Cut, and does a roaring trade. His pack’ll walk out o’ that house 
a bit lighter nor it goes in. Stubbs’ wife lives over there; Tanken’s 
wife, she lives there; and there be others. If I hadn’t learnt that 
nobody gets no good by interfering a’tween men and their wives, I’d 
ha’ telled Stubbs and Tanken long ago what was a going on.” 

It had been on the tip of my tongue to say where I had just seen 
Jellico, and the trade he was doing. Remembering in time that Mrs. 
Dovey had been one of the largcz purchasers, I kept it in. The black- 
smith hummed a verse of a song popular in our county: that sets forth 
the grief a man comes to who ventures on any such interference as that 
he had hinted at, beginning “ Mr. Bourn and his Wife.” 

“His name’s Jellico,” Dovey broke off to say, as he hammered 
away at Stirling’s iron. “He have got a shop somewhere over in 
Evesham. It’s twelve or fifteen months since he took to come here. 
When I first see him I wondered where the deuce the hawker’s round 
could be, appearing in the Cut so quick and reg’lar; but I soon found 
he was no reg’lar hawker. Says I to my wife, ‘ Don’t you go and have 
no dealings with that there pest, for I’ll not stand it,and might be 
tempted to stop it summar.’ ‘All right, Jack,’ said she ; ‘when I wants 
things I’ll deal at the old shop at Alcester.’ But there’s other wives 
round abgut us doing strokes and strokes o’ trade with him; ’taint all 
of ’em, Master Ludlow, as is so sensible as our Ann.” 

Considering the stroke of trade I had just seen done by Ann Dovey, 
it was as well not to hear this. “Mr. Bourn and his Wife” was per- 
haps not a particularly genteel song; but I took up the humming of 
the second verse, and sat down on a rusty grate. 

“ Tf he’s not a hawker, what is he?” asked Stirling, swaying himself 
on a beam in the roof; and I’m sure I did not know either. 

“It’s a cursed system,” said John Dovey; “and I say that afore 
your faces, young gents. It may do for the towns, if they chooses to 
have it—that’s their business ; but it don’t do for us. What the pigs do 
our women here want o’ fine shawls and gownds ?—a decking o’ their- 
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selves out as if they was so many Jezebels? But ’taint that. Let’em 
deck, if they’ve got no sense to see how ill it looks on their sun-freckled 
faces, and hands hard wi’ work ; it’s the ruin it brings. Just you move 
on t’other side, Master Ludlow ; you be right in the way o’ the sparks. 
There’s a iron pot over there as does for sitting on.” 

“T’m all right, Dovey. Tell us about Jellico.” 

Jellico’s system was this, Dovey said: He brought over a huge pack 
of goods every Tuesday afternoon in a pony-gig; put up the pony, and 
carried the pack on his round, tempting the women right and left to buy. 
Husbands away at work, and children at school, the field wasopen. He 
asked for no ready money down. ‘The purchases were entered in a book, 
and to be paid off by weekly instalments. They had to be kept up ; 
Jellico saw to that. However short the household had to run of the 
weekly necessaries, Jellico’s money must be ready for him. It was an 
awful tax, just as Dovey described it, and drifted into at first without 
thought of ill. The debt in itself was bad enough ; but the fear lest it 
should come to their husbands’ ears was almost worse. As Dovey de- 
scribed all this in his homely but rather flowery language, it put me in 
mind of those pleasure-seekers that sail too far over a sunny sea in 
thoughtless heedlessness, and suspect no danger till their vessel is 
right amid the breakers. 

“There haven’t been no blow-ups yet to speak of,” said the black- 
smith. ‘But they be coming. I could just put my finger upon half a 
dozen women at this blessed minute what’s wearing of theirselves to 
shadders. They come here to Figg’s in the dusk o’ evening wi’ things 
hid under their aprons. The longer Jellico lets it go on, the worse it 
gets, for they zw7// be tempted, the she-creatures, and buys made-flowers 
to-day and ribbuns to-morrow. If Jellico lets ’em, that iss He knows 
pretty sure where he may trust and where he mayn’t. He won't let his 
pocket suffer in the long-run. He knows another thing, he do—that 
the further he staves off any big noise the profitabler it'll be for him. 
Once let that come, and Master Jellico might get hunted out o’ the Cut, 
and his pack and its finery kicked to shreds.” 

‘“‘ But why are the women such fools, Dovey?” asked Stirling. 

“You might as well ask why folks eats and drinks, sir,” retorted 
Dovey, his begrimed eyes lighted with the flame. “A love o’ their 
faces is just born with the women, and it goes with ’em to their grave. 
Set a parcel o’ finery afore.’em, and the best’ll find their eyes a-longing, 
and their mouths a-watering. It’s said Eve used to do up her hair, a 
looking down into a clear pool.” 

“ Putting it in that light, Dovey, I wonder all the women here don’t 
‘go in for Mr. Jellico’s temptations.” 

“Some on ’em has got better sense; and some has got husbands 
what’s up to the thing. A many o’ the men knows some’at about 
Jellico, but their women at home contrives to deceive ’em, and they 
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suspects nothing. The fellow with the pack, they supposes, don’t 
concern their folk at home, and so never bothers theirselves about him 
and his doings. He takes care to come, you see, when they be safe 
away at work. I’d like to drop a hint to some of ’em to go home un- 
expected some Tuesday arternoon, but may be it’s best let alone.” 

Dovey partly hummed, partly sang, the third verse of ‘‘ Mr. Bourn 
and his Wife.” Stirling brought himself to an anchor on the iron pot, 
and brandished a bar of pig-iron. 

“T suppose your wife is one of the sensible ones, Dovey ?”—— 
and I kept my countenance as I said it. 

‘She daredn’t be nothing else, Master Johnny. I be a trifle loud if 
I’m put out. Not she,” emphatically added Dovey, his strong, bared 
arm dealing down a heavy blow on the anvil, and sending up a whole 
cloud of sparks. “I'd never get put in jail for her, as she knows; I’d 
shave her hair off first. Run up a score with that there fellico! No, 
she’d not be such a fool as that. You should hear how she goes on 
again her neig‘:bours that does run it, and the fools she calls ’em.” 

Poor John Dovey! Where ignorance is bliss ——. 

“ Why, if I thought my wife could hoodwink me as some of ’em does 
their men, I’d never hold up my head of one while, for shame ; no, not 
in my own forge,” continued Dovey. “ Ann’s temper’s a bit trying 
sometimes, wants keeping in order; but she’d be above deceit o’ that 
paltry sort, She don’t need to act it neither ; I give her a whole ten shil- 
lings t’other day, and she went and laid it out for herself at Alcester.” 

No doubt. Any amount of shillings would soon be sacrificed to 
Ann’s vanity. 

“How much longer is that thing going to take, Dovey ?” 

‘Just about two minutes, sir. ’T'were a cranky there he goes.” 

The break in Dovey’s answer was caused by the appearance of 
Jellico. He came out, shouldering his pack. The blacksmith looked 
_after him down the Cut, and saw him ‘turn in elsewhere. 

“T thought he were a-going there,” said he; “’taint often he passes 
that there dwelling. Other houses seems to have their turn, turn and 
turn about ; -but that un gets him constant.” 

“It’s where Bird’s wife lives, is it not, Dovey?” 

“It’s where she lives, fast enough, sir. And Bird, he be safe at his 
over-looking work, five mile off, without no fear of his popping in 
home to hinder the dealing and chaffering. But she’d better mind— 
though Bird do get a’most three pound a week, he have got means for 
_ every sixpence of it, with his peck o’ childern, six young uns of her’n, 

‘and six of his first wife’s, and none on ’em yet able to earn a penny-piece. 
If Bird thought she was running up a score with Jellico, he’d give her 
two black eyes as soon as look at her.” 

“ Bird’s wife never seems to have any good clothes at all, as if she’d 
not a decent gown to her back,” said Stirling. 
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“What she buys is mostly things for the little ’uns: shimmys and 

pinafores, and that,” replied Dovey. ‘“ Letty Bird’s one o’ them that’s 
_ more improvidenter nor a body of any sense ’ud believe, Master Stirling ; 
she never has a coin by the Wednesday night, she hasn’t. The little _ 
uns ’ud be a-rolling naked in the gutter, but for what she gets on tick 
off Jellico; and Bird, seeing ’em, might beat her for that. That don’t 
mend the system; the score’s a-being run up, and it'll bring trouble 
sometime as sure as a gun. Beside that, if there was no Jellico to 
serve her with his poison, she’d ave to save enough for decent 
clothes. Don’t you see how the thing works, sir?” 

“Oh, I see it,” carelessly answered Stirling. ‘“D’ye call the pack’s 
wares poison, Dovey ?” 

“Yes I do,” said Dovey, stoutly, as he handed Stirling his iron. 
They'll poison the peace o’ many a household in this here Cut. You 
two young gents just look out else, and see.” 

We came away with the iron. At the end of Piefinch Lane, Frank 
Stirling took the road to the Court, and I turned into Reed’s. The 
wife was by herself then, giving the children their early tea. 

** Reed shall come up to the manor as soon as he gets home, sir,” she 
said, in answer to Tod’s message. 

“‘T was here before this afternoon, Mrs. Reed, and couldn’t get in. 
You were too busy to hear me at the door.” 

The knife halted in the bread she was cutting, and she glanced up 
for a moment ; but seemed to think nothing, and finished the slice. 

“I’ve been very busy, Master Ludlow. I’m sorry you've had to 
come twice, sir.” 

“ Busy enough, I should say, with Jellico’s pack emptied on the 
table, and you and the rest buying up at steam pace.” 

The words were out of my lips before I saw her startled gesture of 
caution, pointing to the children: it was plain they were not to know 
anything about Jellico. She had an honest face, but it turned as red 
as scarlet. 

“Do you think it is a good plan, Mrs. Reed, to get things upon 
trust, and have to make up money for them weekly ?” I could not help 
saying to her as she came to the door. 

“I’m beginning to doubt whether it is, sir.” 

“If Reed thought he had a debt hanging over him, that might fall 
at any moment iy 

“For the love of mercy, sir, don’t say nothing to Reed!” came the 
startling interruption. ‘‘ You won't, will you, Master Johnny?” 

“Not I. Don’t fear. But if I were you, Mrs. Reed, for my own 
sake, I’d cut all connection with Jellico. Better deal at a fair shop.” 

She nodded her head as I went through the gate: but the scarlet of 
her face had turned to a sickly whiteness that spoke of terror. Was 
the woman so deep in the dangerous books already ? 
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Reed came up in the evening, and Tod showed him what he wanted 
done. As the man was measuring the trellis-work, Hannah happened 
to pass. She asked him how he was getting on. 

“Amongst the middlings,” answered Reed, shortly. “I was a bit 
put out just now.” 

“What by?” asked Hannah, who said anything she chose before me 
without the smallest ceremony: and Tod had gone away. 

“ As I was coming up here Ingram stops me, and asks if I couldn’t 
let him have the bit of money I owed him. I stared at the man: 
what money was I likely to owe him—— ?” 

“ Ingram the cow-keeper? ” 

“Ingram the cow-keeper. So, talking a bit, I found there was a 
matter of six shillings due to him for the children’s milk : it was ever 
so long since my wife had paid. Back I went to her to know the 
reason why—and it was that made me late coming up here, Master 
Johnny.” 

“IT suppose he’d sold her skim milk for new, and she thought she’d 
make him wait for his money,” returned Hannah. 

“ All she said to me was that she didn’t think it had been running 
so long: Ingram said she always told him she was short of money and 
couldn’t pay,” answered Reed. ‘“ Anyway, I don’t think she'll let it 
run on again. It put me out, though. I’d rather go off into the work- 
house, or die of starvation, than I’d let it be said in the place my wife 
didn’t pay as she went on.” 

J saw through the difficulty, and should have liked to give Reed a 
hint touching Jellico. Failing the practicability of that, I helped Reed 
at the measurement, and whistled the fourth and last verse of “ Mr. 
Bourn and his Wife,” which had been left unfinished at the blacksmith’s 
forge. 

Now it was rather strange that all in two days Jellico and the 
mischief he was working should be thus brought before me in three or 
four ways, considering that I had never in my life heard of the mane 
before. But it was so, and I am only telling you what is true. I 
don’t want to say anything against the man personally; the mischief 
lay in the system. That Jellico sold his goods at a nice rate for 
dearness, and used persuasion with the women to buy them, was as 
plain as the sun at noonday ; but in these respects he was no worse than 
are many of the shopkeepers. He went to the houses in turn, and the 
women met him; it might be several weeks before the meeting was 
held at Mrs. Reed’s again. Ann Dovey could not enjoy the hospitality 
of receiving him at hers, as her husband’s work lay at home. But she 
was a constant visitor to the other places. 

And the time went on ; and Mr. Jellico’s trade flourished. But we 


heard nothing more about it at Dyke Manor, and I naturally forgot it. 
*% * * * * * 
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“Just six shillings on it, Mr. Figg! That’s all I want to-day, but I 
can’t do without that.” 

That so well-conducted and tidy a woman as George Reed’s wife 
should be in what the Cut called familiarly the “ pawn-shop,” would 
have surprised everybody not in the secret. But she it was. Mr. Figg, 
a little man with weak eyes and a few scattered locks of light hair, 
turned over’ the offered loan with his finger and thumb. A grey gown 
of some shiny woollen stuff. 

“How many times have this here gownd been brought here, Mrs. 
Reed ?” asked he. 

“T haven’t counted ’em. Why? What’s that got to do with it?” 

“’Cause it’s a proof as it must be a-getting the worse for wear,” was 
the answer, given disparagingly. 

“It’s just as good as it was the day I had it out o’ Jellico’s pack,” 
said Mrs. Reed, sadly subdued, as of late she had always seemed. 

Mr. Figg turned to the light the parts most likely to be worn of the 
gown. “Look here,” said he. ‘‘ What d’ye call that?” 

There was a little fraying certainly in places. Mrs. Reed had eyes 
and could see it. 

“It don’t stand to reason as a gownd’ll wear for ever and show no 
marks. You puts this here gownd in of a Wednesday morning, or so, 
and gets it out of a Saturday night to wear Sundays. Wear and tear és 
wear and tear.” 

Mrs. Reed could not deny the accusation. All the available articles 
her home contained; that is, the few her husband was not likely to 
observe the absence of; together with as much of her own wardrobe 
as she- could by any shift do without, were already on a visit to Mr. 
Figg; and which, according to present look-out, promised to be a 
permanent one. This gown was obliged to be taken out periodically. 
Had she not appeared decent on Sundays, her husband would have 
demanded the reason why. 

“ You've give me six shillings on it afore,” she argued. 

“Can’t again. Don’t mind lending five ; next week it'll be but four. 
It warn’t never worth more nor ten new,” added Mr. Figg loudly, to 
drown remonstrances. 

“ Why, I gave Jellico double for it ! Where’s the use of your running 
things down?” 

As Jellico was in one sense a friend of Mr. Figg’s—for he was certainly 
the cause of three parts of his pledge: being brought—the pawnbroker 
let it pass. Mrs. Reed went home with her five shillings, her eyes 
taking quite a wild look of distress, glancing cornerwise on all sides, as 
if she feared an ambush. 

It had not been a favourable year; weather had been bad, strikes 
were prevalent, money was dear, labour scarce. Men were ready to 
snatch the work out of each other’s mouths; some were quite unem- 
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ployed, others less than they used to be. Of course the homes in 
Piefinch Cut, and other similar small homes not in the Cut, went on 
short commons. And if the women had been nearly unable to get 
on before and stave ‘off exposure, anybody may see that that was a feat 
impracticable now.. One of them, Mrs. Reed, thought the doubt and 
difficulty and remorse and dread would kill her. 

Dread of her husband’s discovering the truth, and dread of his being 
called upon to answer for the debt. Unable to keep up her weekly 
interest and payments to Mr. Jellico for some time now, the main debt 
had only accumulated. She owed him two pounds nineteen shillings. 
And two pounds nineteen shillings to a labourer’s wife seems like a 
wide gulf that can never be bridged over while life shall last. Be- 
sides this, she had been obliged to go in debt at the general-shop; 
that had added. itself up now to eight-and-twenty shillings, and they 
were threatening the county court. There were other little odds and 
ends of liabilities less urgent, a few shillings in all. To those not ac- 
quainted with the simple living of a rural district, this may not sound so 
very overwhelming : those who are, know what it means, and how awful 
was the strait to which Mrs. Reed (with others) had reduced herself. 

She had grown so thin as hardly to be able to keep her clothes upon 
her. Sleeping and waking a dead wall crowded with figures, as a huge 
sum, seemed to be before her eyes. Lately she had taken to dream of 
hanging feet downwards over a precipice, held up only by the grasp of 
her hands on its edge. Nearly always she awoke with the horror: and 
it would seem to her that it was worse to wake up to life and its 
cares, than to fall on down to death and be at rest from them. 

Carrying home the five shillings in her hand, Mrs. Reed sat down in 
her kitchen and wiped her face, damp with pallor. She had begun to 
ask—not so much what the ending would be, but how soon it would 
come. With the five shillings in her hand she must find food and ne- 
cessaries until Saturday night ; there was no more credit. And this 
was only Wednesday morning. With credit stopped and supplies 
stopped, her husband would naturally make inquiries, and all must 
come out.. Mrs. Reed wondered whether she should die of the shame 
—if she had to stay and face it. Three of the shillings must be paid 
that afternoon to Ingram the milkman; he would not be quiet any 
longer: and the woman cast her aching eyes round her room, and saw 
nothing that it was possible to take away and raise money on. 

She had got the potatoes on the fire when the children ran in, little 
toddling things, from school. Some rashers of bacon lay on the table 
ready to be toasted. Reed, earning pretty good wages, had been ac- 
customed to live well: with careful management he knew they might 
do so still. Little did he suspect the state things had got into. 

“Tatty dere, mov’er,” began the eldest, who could not speak well. 
“Tatty dere” meant “Cathy’s there”: and the mother looked up 
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from the bacon. Cathy Parrifer (though nobody called her by her 
new name, but Cathy Reed still) stood at the outer gate, in tatters as 
usual, talking to some man who had a paper in his hand. Mrs. Reed’s 
heart leaped into her mouth: she lived in dread of everything. A 
stranger approaching the place turned her sick. And now the terror, 
whose shadow had been so long looming, was come in reality. Ca- 
therine came bounding up the garden to tell the tale: the man, stand- 
ing at the gate, was waiting to see her father come home to dinner to 
serve him with a summons for the county court. Mrs. Reed knew at 
once what it was for: the eight-and-twenty shillings owing at the 
general-shop. Her face grew white as ‘she sunk into a chair; cold 
drops broke out over her as large as peas. 

“Couldn’t you get him to leave the paper with me, ; Cathy ?” she 
whispered, insane ideas of getting up the money somehow floating into 
her brain. 

“ He won't,” answered Cathy. “He means to give that to father 
personally, he says, if he stays till night.” 

Just as many another has felt in some apparently insurmountable 
obstacle, that seemed to be turning their hair grey in the little space of 
time that you can peel an apple, felt Mrs. Reed. Light seemed to be 
closing, shame and misery and blackness to be opening. Her hands 
seemed powerless to put the bacon into the Dutch-oven. 

But there ensued a respite. A very short one, but still a respite. 
While the summons-server was loitering outside, Reed came in through 
the back-garden, having got over the stile in Piefinch Lane. It was 
not often he chose that way ; accident caused him to do it to-day. Mrs. 
Reed, really not knowing what she did or said, told Cathy there’d be 
a morsel of dinner for her if she liked to stop and eat it. As Cathy 
was not in the luck of such offers every day, she remained : and in her 
good-nature talked and laughed to divert any suspicion. 

But the man at the gate began to smell a rat: perhaps the bacon as 
well. Dinner-hour almost over, and no George Reed had come home ! 
He suddenly thought of the back entrance, and walked up to see. 
Paper in hand, he gave a thump at the house door. Reed was about 
to leave then: and he went down the path by the man’s side, opening 
the paper. Mrs. Reed, more like a ghost than a woman, took a glance 
through the window. 

“T can’t face it, Catherine. When I’m gone, you’d better come home 
here and do what you can for the children. Tell him all; it’s of no 
good trying to hide it any longer.” 

She took her shawl from a press and put her bonnet on; and then 
stooped to kiss her children, saying good-bye in a burst of grief. 

“ But where are you going?” cried the wondering Cathy. 

“‘ Anywhere. If I be tempted to do anything desperate, Cathy, tell 
father not to think too bad of me, as he might, if I was living.” 
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She escaped by the back door. Catherine let her go, uncertain what to 
be at for the best. Her father was striding back up the garden-path, and 
the storm was coming. As a preliminary van-guard, Cathy snatched 
up the youngest girl and held her on her lap. The summons-server was 
calling after Reed, apparently giving some instructions, and that took up 
another minute or two ; but he came in at last. 

Cathy told as much of the truth as she dared; her father was too 
angry for her to venture on all. In his passion he said his wife might 
go and be hanged. Cathy answered that she had as good as said it 
was something of that she meant to do. 

But talking and acting are two things; and when it came to be put 
to the test, Mrs. Reed found herself no more capable of entering upon 
any desperate course than the rest of us are. And, just as I had been 
brought in accidentally to see the beginning, so was I accidentally 
brought in at the ending. 

We were at home again for the holidays, and I had been over for an 
afternoon to the Stirlings. Events in this world happen very strangely. 
Upon setting out to walk back in the cool of the late summer’s evening, 
I took the way by Dyke Brook instead of either of the two ordinary 
roads. Why I chose it I did not know then; I do not now; I never 
shallknow. When fairly launched into the fields, I asked myself why 
on earth I had come that way, for it was the loneliest to be found in 
the two counties. 

Turning sharp round the dark clump of trees by Dyke Brook (which 
just there is wide enough for a pond and as deep as two), I came upon 
somebody in a grey straw bonnet, standing on its brink and looking 
down into the water. 

“ Halloa, Mrs. Reed! Is that you?” 

Before I forget the woe-stricken face she turned upon me, the start 
she gave, I must forget memory. Down she sat on the stump of a tree, 
and burst into sobs. 

“What is it?” I asked, standing before her. 

“Master Johnny, I’ve been for hours round it, round and round, 
wanting the courage to throw myself in ; and I haven't done it.” 

“Just you tell me all about the trouble,” I said, from the opposite 
stump. 

And she did tell me. Alone there for so many hours, battling with . 
herself and Death (it’s not wrong to say so), my coming seemed to 
unlock all the gates of reticence, and she told me what l’ve written 
above. 

“God knows I never thought to bring it to such a pass as this,” she 
sobbed. “I went into it without any sense of doing harm. One day, 
when I happened to be at Miles Dickon’s, Jellico came in with his 
pack, and I was tempted to buy some ribbin. I said he might come 
and show me his things the next week, and he did, and I bought a 
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gownd and shawl; it seemed so easy, just to pay a shilling or two a 
week ; like having the things for nothing. And that went on; a’most 
every Tuesday I took some trifle of him, may be a bit o’ print for the 
little uns, or holland for pinafores ; and I gave Cathy a cotton gownd, 
for she hadn’t one to her back. I didn’t buy as some of ’em did, for 
the sake of show and bedeckings, but useful things, Master Johnny,” 
she added, sobbing bitterly. ‘‘ And this has come of it! and I wish 
I was at rest in that there blessed water.” 

“Now, Mrs. Reed! Do you suppose you would be at rest?” 

“ Heaven have mercy on me! It’s the thought o’ the sin and o’ what 
might come after, that makes me hold back from it.” 

Looking at her, shading her eyes with her hand, her elbow on her 
lap, and her face one of the saddest for despair I ever saw, it made me 
think of the strange contrasts there are in the world. For the want of 
about five pounds this woman was seeking to end her life ; some have 
done as much for five-and-twenty thousand. 

“ I’ve not a friend in the whole world that could help me,” she said. 
“ But it’s not that, Master Johnny; it’s the shame on me for having 
brought things to such a pass. If the Lord would be pleased to take 
me, and save me from the sin of lifting a hand again my own life!” 

“ Look here, Mrs. Reed. As to what you call the shame, I suppose 
we all have to go in for some sort or another of that, as we jog along. 
As you are ot taken, and don’t seem likely to be taken, I should look 
on that as an intimation that you must live and make the best of things.” 

“ Live ! how, sir? I can’t never show myself at home. Reed he'll have 
to go to jail, for the law will put him there. I’d not face the world, sir, 
knowing it was for my thoughtless debts.” 

Could I help her? Ought I to help her? If I went to old Brandon 
and said I must have five pounds, why old Brandon in the end would 
give it me, after he had gone on rather hot for an hour. If I did not 
help her, and any harm came 

“You promise me never to think about pools again, Mrs. Reed, ex- 
cept in the way of eels, and I’ll promise to see you through this.” 

She looked up more hopeless than before. ‘ There ain’t nothing to 
be done for me, Master Johnny. ‘There’s the shame, and the talkin o’ 
the neighbours——” 

“Yes, you need mind ¢hat. Why, they are all in the same boat !” 

“ And there’s Reed, sir; he’d never forgive me. He’d——” 

Of all cries, she interrupted herself with about the worst: something 
she saw behind me had frightened her. In another moment she had 
darted to the pond, and Reed was holding her back from it. 

“Be thee a born fool?” roared Reed. “ Dost think thee’st not done 
enough harm as it is, but thee must want to cap it by putting the’self 
in there? That would mend it, that would.” 

She released herself from him, and slipped on the grass, Reed stand- 
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ing between her and the pond. But he seemed to think better of it, 
and stepped aside. 

“Jump in, an’ thee likes to,” said he, continuing to speak in the 
familiar home manner. “I once see a woman ducked in the Severn 
for pocket-picking at Worcester races, and she came out all the cooler 
and better for’t.” 

“TI never thought to bring trouble on nobody, George,” she sobbed. 
“It seems to have come on and on, like a great monster growing bigger 
and bigger as you looks at him, till I couldn’t get away from it.” 

“ Couldn’t or wouldn’t, which d’ye mean?” retorted Reed. “Why 
you women were ever created to bother us, bangs me. I hope you'll 
find you can keep the children when I and a dozen more of us be in 
jail. “Twon’t be my first visit.” 

“Look here, Reed, I’ve promised to set it right for her. Don’t 
worry over it.” 

“T’ll not accept help from anybody ; not from you, Master Johnny. 
What she has done she must abide by.” 

“The bargain’s made, Reed ; you can’t break it if you would. Per- 
haps a great trouble may come to me some time in my life that I may 
be glad to be helped out of. Mrs. Reed will get the money to-morrow, 
only she need not tell the parish where she found it.” 

“Oh, George, let it be so!” she implored through her tears. “If 
Master Johnny’s good enough to do this, let him. I might save up by 
little and little to repay him in time. If you went to jail through me! 
I'd rather die!” 

“Will you let it be a lesson to you to keep out of Jellico’s clutches 
in future?” he asked, sternly. 

“It’s a lesson that'll last me to the end of my days,” she said, with a 
shiver. ‘Please God you let me get out o’ this trouble, I’ll not fall 
into another like it.” 

“Then come along home to the childern,” said he, his voice soften- 


-ing a little. ‘And leave that there pond and your folly behind you.” 


I was obliged to tell Mr. Brandon and the Squire, and they both 
pitched well into me with their tongues; but neither was really angry ; 
I saw that. As to the five pounds, I only wish as much relief could be 
oftener given with as little money. 

Jounny LupLow. 
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ABOUT SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


“ IV E sommes nous pas tous un peu enfants des qwil agit de contes ?” 
asks La Harpe. We are ready to answer in the affirmative. 
We confess to a love of stories, of fairy tales if you will, and gladly ac- 
knowledge our debt of gratitude to M. Perrault, Madame D’Aulnoy, and 
others : writers of fairy stories in the days of ‘ La Grande Monarche.” 

Stories of chivalry had ceased to interest; the manners they depicted 
were those of a bygone age. Long romances, such as “ Alexandre,” 
“Marianne,” and “Le Grand Cyrus” were pronounced wearisome. 
The simple, domestic story of the present day was then unknown: 
simplicity and domesticity were not in fashion. Yet fiction in some 
form always has been, and always will be, one of the requirements of 
intellectual humanity. 

In childhood there is an eager desire to know ; a vast mental store- 
house to be filled. Facts can be gathered but slowly. The boundary 
between the possible and the impossible is as yet undefined by experi- 
ence ; imagination reaches out to grasp many-coloured shadows where- 
with to people the blank space unoccupied as yet by realities. The 
child feels before he thinks ; imagines before he reflects. Every child 
is a poet in his search after his ideal of the beautiful and good that he 
has not yet learned is unattainable. 

In the early ages—the childhood of the world—the possible and im- 
possible, the attainable and unattainable, fiction and reality, were in a 
like manner confused and indistinct. Man felt himself surrounded and 
coerced by forces he knew not how to explain ; hence arose the idea of 
fairies and demons. These supernatural beings were coloured by the 
climate, and by the manners of the races amongst which the belief in 
them had its rise ; they may be divided into Gothic and Oriental. 

The northern spirits, formed of mist and cloud, inhabiting pine-clad 
mountains, solitary fountains, and wild desert plains, had in them some- 
thing malevolent and capricious. They beguiled the unlucky mortal 
under the form of Will-o’-the-wisp ; or led him to his destruction under 
pretence of opening out to him underground treasures, or gave him 
gifts that turned to withered leaves in his hands. Nature about the 
Northman was rude, wild, uncertain; only to be overcome by much 
strength and courage ; and his superstitious imaginings partook of the 
character of the elementary forces he had to combat. 

In the glowing East, there was a more distinct division between the 
spirits of good and evil—the maleficent and beneficent genii, that 
watched over the fate of man and associated themselves with his labours. 
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The Djins might destroy, but the Peris were altogether beautiful and 
good; they were creatures of light and air, clothed in rainbow hues, 
and living upon the odour of flowers; not necessarily immortal, though 
their existence might be indefinitely prolonged. 

In the legends of all countries we trace a curious belief that the 
fairies were condemned, at certain periodical times, to take the form of 
some bird, beast, or reptile, in which state the fairy was liable to the 
ordinary accidents of animal life ; hence the pretty legend of Schlan- 
genbad, and numerous others. 

The fairies of the Italian and French story-tellers seem to partake of 
both the Gothic and Oriental character ; the fairy was a more domestic 
character than the Eastern peri, from which some writers suppose the 
name to have been derived, and more to be relied on than the “ tricksy 
spirit ” of northern superstition. The French fairy condescended to stand 
sponsor to new-born children, whom they took under their especial pro- 
tection. In Britanny, on the birth of a child, it was usual to spread a 
plentiful repast, in a retired room, for the fairies, in order to propitiate 
them, and induce them to endow the new-born infant with happy gifts. 
The Troubadour Geoffroi Riidel, in one of his songs, says that if he 
does not live to see the lady of his love, he shall think his god-parents 
have failed to bestow good fortune upon him. Evidently alluding to 
the belief in the Fee marraine. 

Some seek the origin of this kindly and sociable fairy in the Fata of 
the Italians, or in the Druidesses of Armorica, women of superior 
power and wisdom, who were believed to have penetrated the secrets 
of nature and futurity. But the fairies were not all well disposed ; 
there were good and bad fairies, the latter of whom were sometimes the 
most powerful, rendering the gifts of their good sisters in vain. 

As the northern elves were not always to be depended upon, so the 
gnomes were not invariably unkind ; but the ogres were monsters with- 
out any redeeming qualities. They seem originally to have belonged 
to those beings whose names were made use of by nurses to frighten 
children into good behaviour; the name was synonymous with the 
Huns, the .much-dreaded ravagers, fiends, demons. They must have 
appeared in the dark ages known as Hunni-gours or oigours; hence 
ogres. 

In many of the old fairy tales we can perceive a foundation of truth. 
“The Beauty and the Beast” of Mdme. Villeneuve, is only another 
form of the ‘Prince Marcassin” of Mdme. D’Aulnoy; and this 
again had its origin in the ‘‘ Re Porco” of Straparola. Who can say 
how often the savage has been tamed, the brutal transformed by the 
influence of beauty and love? Some of the tales are merely allegories. 
The fairy appears under the guise of an old woman requiring help, and 
dispenses her gifts according to the proved disposition of the recipient. 
It was M. Charles Perrault, a man of exceptional talent and of pro- 
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found erudition, one of the confidential emp/oyés of the great minister 
Colbert, who first gave to the world most of those charming stories in 
the form in which they are now popularly known. They were written 
at an advanced age, and published in the name of his son, then a child, 
under the title of “Tales of Mother Goose.” “Contes de ma Mére 
POye.” Here we meet with a host of old friends. ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” 
“Bluebeard,” “Cinderella,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” ‘Tom Thumb,” and others. 

These stories have a wonderful air of good earnest, and details are 
given with delightful precision ; as when we are called upon to admire 
the moustache of Cinderella’s rat-coachman ; or when it is suggested— 
as the “ Beauty” is about to fall the victim to the insatiable appetite of 
her ogre step-mother—that having slept for a hundred years, her flesh 
was likely to prove a little tough. 

They have another great charm. They do not obtrude their especial 
moral ; they do not pretend to edify; only to please and amuse. They 
have something about them of the freshness of the golden age of inno- 
cence, unconscious of good and evil. If “ Puss in Boots” is something 
of a fripon, does he engage our affections any the less? We find the 
miller’s son with a similar talented cat, in Straparola; but the boots 
with which Perrault endows her are a great addition, though we are 
told that the boots were good for nothing at all in walking on the roof- 
tiles. ‘The manner in which puss gets possession of the ogre’s castle 
too, isan immense improvement upon the clumsy contrivance of the 
Italian cat, who ousts the possessors of the coveted chateau in a way 
we can scarcely approve, from its want of feeling. 

A steady flow of Orientalism had been pervading Europe, by means 
of the Crusaders, the wandering Troubadours, and the Arabs in Spain. 
But it was in the reign of Louis XIV. of France, that the great impetus 
was given to the study of Oriental literature. D’Herbelat published his 
“ Bibliotheque Orientale,” and Gallaud, seven years after the appearance 
of Perrault’s “Contes de ma Mére I’Oye,” translated into French the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

These stories, though they had been partially known to the old Italian 
romance-writers, achieved a brilliant success when they appeared in their 
new French dress. The “ Mille et une Nuits” became the fashion, and 
was one of the staple subjects of conversation in society. It is related 
that a number of young men, wearied with hearing the “Arabian 
Nights” so much talked about, and finding something ridiculous in the 
iteration of the words, “‘ My dear sister, if you are not asleep, pray re- 
late to me one of those pleasant stories you know so well,” &c., &c., 
took it into their heads to rouse up poor M. Gallaud in the middle of 
a frosty winter’s night, by shouting with all their might under his win- 
dow: “M. Gallaud! M. Gallaud!” At last the worthy Arabic pro- 
fessor opened his window, and putting his head out, demanded what 
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they wanted. “M. Gallaud; is it not you who have translated those 
beautiful Arabian stories?” they asked. ‘Yes, gentlemen.” ‘ Ah, 
then, M. Gallaud, if you are not asleep, pray relate to us one of those 
pleasant stories you know so well,” &c., &c. 

It is perhaps as well that the professor’s answer is not on record. 

Much of the character of these Oriental stories found a kindred soil 
in the France of that day. There was as little taste for the simplicity 
of nature at the Court of Louis XIV. as in the palace of Haroun el 
Raschid, and as great a love for magnificence and display. The fairies 
of old romance were decked out in new splendour, in emulation of 
their Eastern sisters, and the imaginations of the new adapters revelled 
in brilliant descriptions of enchanted palaces, jewelled robes, and gor- 
geous entertainments. Fairies no longer reposed on rose-leaves, and 
drank dew out of acorn-cups; they appeared as grand Court ladies, ac- 
complished in manners, and elegant if somewhat didactic in speech. 

Towards the end of Louis XIV.’s reign, when Mdme. de Maintenon 
and decorum were in the ascendant, the Court became serious and 
moral. Good books for the young were composed, in which even the 
tales must have a definite purpose of ethical instruction. The “ Roman 
édifiant,”"—“a hybrid kind of thing that has never produced anything 
good,” remarks a French contemporary. At the same time, there was 
a coterie of ladies of rank and fortune, who possessed considerable 
literary talents, and were much thrown into each other’s society. It is 
to be feared they had no such laudable aim in view as the mental 
improvement of the rising generation—no aim, perhaps, but that of 
amusing themselves. They were not inclined to undertake the com- 
position of long romances, in the style of Mdme. Scudery, so enter- 
tained themselves and each other by writing fairy tales, mostly adopted 
from Italian originals. 

It shows how useless is the attempt to turn nature from its course ; 
while the didactic books of the De Maintenon school are either for- 
gotten, or only revived to be the torment of children, such tales as 
‘“‘ Gracieuse and Percinet,” “‘ The Blue Bird,” and “The Fair One with 
the Golden Locks,” continue to delight, not children only, but grown- 
up people too, who, wearied with plodding on the dusty paths of this 
work-a-day world, are glad sometimes to wander into the flowery 
meadows, and breathe awhile the free air of fancy, forgetting for a few 
moments the iron ring of possibility that girts us round. 

At the head of this literary coterie was Marie Catherine La Motte, 
Countess D’Aulnoy. She is described as having been beautiful, ele- 
gant, and accomplished, and was celebrated in her day for wit and 
conversational talent. She accompanied the second queen of Charles II. 
into Spain, whence she wrote a series of letters, afterwards published. 
It is, however, by her fairy tales she is best known. 

These charming stories—“ Fortunio,” “Gracieuse and Percinet,” 
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“The Green Serpent,” and others too numerous to mention—want 
something of the simplicity and air of reality that distinguish those of 
Perrault; but they are graceful in fancy, lively in diction, and suffi- 
ciently removed from that evident intrusion of a moral purpose that 
after her time removed fairy stories from the realm of true fiction, and 
placed them more properly under the head of allegories. 

We owe many stories, also, to the pen of Mdme. Murat, of Mdlle. 
de la Force, and others of the same coterie ; but, with few exceptions, 
they are more extravagant, and less witty and graceful, than those of 
Mdme. D’Aulnoy-. 

This epoch in the literature of France was of short duration ; it took 
its rise with Perrault in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
disappeared before the cyclopzdists and philosophers of the succeed- 
ing age. 

Poetical and imaginative literature has never found a congenial 
home in France. The fountain of poesy, and the higher forms of 
romance, taking its source in Italy, has reserved the full flow of its 
enchanted stream for the Gothic nations of the north. Leaving to 
them the task of “distilling,” as Dunlop beautifully remarks, “ those 
magical drops which tend so much to sweeten the lot of humanity, by 
occasionally withdrawing the mind from the cold and naked realities of 
life to visionary scenes of visionary bliss.” 


—N Pa ERIS = 
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LOVE' AND WAR. 
III. 


HE stillness of night had fallen on Hiillstadt, the village doors: 
had long been closed, the lights were out, and no human sound 
broke upon the silence; only the tremulous waters of the lake lapped 
for ever restlessly on the shore. Far away, the boundless snow-fields 
were bathed in the soft moonlight, and, higher still, the sentinel peaks. 
stood sharply outlined against the clear sky. It was full moon, and the 
heavens were perfectly cloudless. It would have seemed almost as 
light as day, had not the shadow of the mountains absorbed portions of 
the landscape; while here and there mists lingered about the lower 
valleys. Not a leaf was stirred by the wind: ali nature seemed hushed 
to rest by the soothing influence of night. 

Meanwhile, Max Vennedy had been wandering about in a very un- 
reasonable frame of mind. Hiaillstadt has no egress but by the lake,. 
and at a late hour he began to retrace his steps. How often we have 
to do this, when the daylight is gone from our path, and when it is hard 
to find the straight and narrow road again ! 

Though the village was wrapt in profound repose, it wanted more 
than an hour of midnight when Vennedy had so far descended the 
valley that he could distinguish the gable-end of the “Goldne Schiff.” 
He had often before returned late in the evening—so late, indeed, that 
Zahnagger and his daughter were in bed; but as bolts and bars are 
unknown in Hiallstadt, he had only to lift the latch and let himself in. 
He had the miserable satisfaction of knowing that no one was expect- 
ing or waiting for him. A pang of jealousy made him quicken his. 
steps as he thought of Kithchen’s “ good-night,” to Deissinger—this 
brought him with a bound to a point where he could behold the 
imaginary parting; but he was startled into a consciousness of reality by 
seeing the reflection of fire on the lake, and suddenly there was a pul- 
sation of light all over the landscape. 

The cause of the bright trail on the waters was soon explained—a 
house was on fire. He turned and saw that an isolated cottage, which 
he recognized as Frau Keller’s dwelling, was a prey to the flames. In 
an instant self was forgotten, and Vennedy rushed forward to’ give the 
alarm. 

These wooden cottages, with their external galleries, are fearfully 
combustible, and the flames generally make short work with their prey. 
The glare of the fire, which was now bursting forth vividly, would have 
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roused all within sight of the burning fabric, had not the watchman of 
the night already rung his alarum in the belfry tower. The cease- 
less clang of the angry bell, the shouts and cries of the alarmed villa- 
gers, the barking of innumerable dogs, broke the blessed spell of 
silence which had so lately wrapt the scene. 

Some rude steps and a narrow path made a short but difficult com- 
munication between the “Goldne Schiff” and Frau Keller’s cottage. 
Kathchen had been amongst the first to hear the alarm of fire: she had 
roused her father, and then she hurried along the dangerous path over 
the rocks, arriving at the cottage in an inconceivably short space of 
time. She knew the peculiar peril that her old friend was in, for Frau 
Keller was subject to fainting-fits, and she might easily be burnt to 
death where otherwise escape would he easy. 

As Kathchen reached the spot, there was a cry that the old woman 
was still in the house and could not be roused. The flames had pos- 
session of a greater part of the external gallery, and threatened to 
envelop the whole cottage. The house door had been burst open 
and the foremost of the crowd endeavoured to rush in, but they were 
driven back by the dense volume of smoke which issued from the in- 
terior. Kathchen was in an agony, and appealed with wringing hands 
to the irresolute bystanders. 

“T will go myself,” shrieked Kithchen, at length. ‘The poor old 
soul must be saved!” And, rushing to the gallery, she strove to battle 
through the smoke. At that moment she was seized by Vennedy, who 
had arrived breathless at the spot. He dragged her down, and 
almost flung her back into the crowd, and then, with one bound, 
dashed up the burning staircase to reach the sleeping-room. 

A loud cheer burst from the spectators, but the next moment they 
held their breath, for life and death hung in the balance. At this 
critical instant a portion of the roof fell in with a crash. “Saints in 
heaven, the man will be killed!” they whispered, with bated breath. 
A pause—a terrible pause—and then broke forth the glad “‘ Bravo—he 
has found Frau Keller—they are both saved!” 

Vennedy reappeared on the balcony, at the part farthest removed 
from the first outbreak of the fire; he held the old woman in his arms. 
A ladder was instantly placed, and the unconscious woman was let ° 
down in safety, though not without difficulty. Vennedy was less for- 
tunate ; one of the burning rafters struck him just as he put his foot on 
the first rung of the ladder to descend. He was thrown to the 
ground with considerable violence, and picked up in a state of insensi- 
bility. 

Vennedy and Frau Keller were both carried off to the “Goldne 
Schiff,” some of the villagers aiding their removal, while others remained 
at the fire. Frau Keller, it appears, had suffered that evening from 
faintness, and she remembered having left a burning pine-branch near 
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the stove, where some linen was drying. This probably led to the 
disaster. The events of the night had transformed Kathchen from a 
vain, trifling coquette, into 4 thoughtful sick-nurse. She seemed to be 
everywhere at once, helping, ordering, and arranging. 

The innocent cause of the catastrophe, Frau Keller, was soon all 
right again. She had suffered but little from the fire, though her life 
would assuredly have been the forfeit had not Vennedy come so oppor- 
tunely to the rescue. His case was much more serious : he was severely 
bruised and shaken, and his left arm was broken below the elbow. 
The doctor, together with a large proportion of the non-professional 
wisdom of the village, held a consultation over him. He had suddenly 
become a hero ; for the generous-minded villagers were more inclined 
to exaggerate his merits than detract from them. These people, 
though brave as lions on the mountain or lake, had suffered from a 
panic on the night of the fire. Courage is very mucha habit. Some 
unaccustomed danger may daunt the bravest in a moment of surprise. 

There was one only who did not relish the hero-worship—at least not 
on Kathchen’s part, and that was Deissinger—who, to do him justice, 
was not one of the unready. His father’s mill was situated at the other 
extremity of the village, and he only reached the scene of action when 
the rescue had been effected. 

“We must not let Frau Keller live by herself again,” said Kathchen 
one day to her lover. ‘It has been very sad and lonesome for her 
ever since her son Joseph was called out to join the army; and worse 
now that all the talk is of war. The inspector was here yesterday, and 
he says the Kaiser will have war with Prussia. Frau Keller has been 
wringing her hands about it all the morning. She talks of making a 
pilgrimage to Mariazell, to make an offering to the Virgin for her son’s 
safety. But good-bye, Johanne ; I must not stop wasting my time with 
you, I must attend to Herr Vennedy’s broken arm.” And away she 
tripped, leaving Deissinger to wish that Ae had broken his arm, or that 
Vennedy had broken his neck. 

Poor Vennedy had need of all the care they could bestow upon him. 
Two days after the accident he was in a high fever, and it seemed 
doubtful whether or no he would get over it. 

Never before had old Zahnagger had so muchto talk about. Every 
stranger was regaled with the story of the fire and the rescue; and 
added to this subject of local interest, there was the ever-increasing 
rumour of war. 

Frau Keller, who had become a permanent inmate of the ‘‘ Goldne 
Schiff,” was untiring in her attentions to Vennedy in his illness. Kath- 
chen also was constantly with him; but she observed that he would 
sometimes utter a low moan when her hand touched his. 

One night, when in the height of delirium, he evinced the strongest 
dislike even to her presence. During this time he talked incoherently 
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about all kinds of things. Sometimes he would utter a few sentences 
in the learned languages ; and then he would speak tenderly, as if to 
his mother, probably acting over again the hard struggles of his youth. 
Amidst the unconscious confessions which he poured forth, Kaithchen 
gathered the fact that Vennedy had loved and was unfortunate in his 
love. 

“Ah,” thought she, “ that is why he is so shy and silent. I always 
thought he spoke to me as if he had no eyes. I wish we knew more 
about the poor fellow, and could send for his mother and his sweet- 
heart. If she has been cruel to him, she must love and pity him now 
he is in trouble.” 

The fever left him after some days, and then, with difficulty, he rose, 
and tottered out of his chamber to the open air of the balcony. Vennedy 
was so utterly weakened by his illness that there was no question of his 
moving for some time. He would remain for hours together in a sort of 
dreamy state. The rippling of the lake, the scent of the pine-woods, 
and the sights and sounds of the simple homely life around him, acted 
as so many healing influences on the sick man, who now day by day 
gained strength. 

When the household work was done, Kathchen would bring her 
knitting and sit by Vennedy, tending him with the familiarity of a 
sister. She was very winning in her quiet moods, and though at first 
he had shrunk from her personal attentions, yet after a time he gave 
himself up, gently, unresistingly to her dominion. All her ways were 
ways of pleasantness to him, and for a while he yielded to the intoxica- 
tion of his secret happiness. 

As time wore on, Deissinger became uneasy, and evinced unmistake- 
able signs of jealousy. His instinct had discovered Vennedy’s secret 
Jong ago. Kathchen observed his ill-humour, and it amused her 
to teaze him by affecting greater concern for the invalid’s health than 
ever the occasion required. One day matters had gone so far that 
Johanne requested Kathchen to give up all personal attendance upon 
Vennedy, whom he desired should be left to the charge of Frau Keller 
and Babette, but this order she thought proper to refuse, for a quarrel 
had been smouldering between them for some days. At length 
Deissinger lost all patience, and fired by jealousy, he grossly insulted 
Vennedy in Kithchen’s presence. He raised his arm in a menacing 
attitude, forgetting in his passion the unequal nature of a contest with 
the feeble invalid. Kathchen interposed with flashing eyes, and, point- 
ing to the door, told Deissinger that he was a coward and a tyrant. 

“The man should not live another day who would dare use those 
words tome! As for you, Kathchen, you are a false girl! Take your 
bracelet !” And so saying, Deissinger flung the betrothal bracelet on the 
ground, The next moment he was gone. 

The outbreak had been as sudden as a storm on their own lake. 
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Though Vennedy’s face was deadly pale, yet his limbs seemed to have 
acquired a sudden strength. He rose, with a newborn resolve, and he 
said, firmly: “Kathchen, I must go. I Have stayed too long. God 
forgive me! I shall think of you with gratitude while I live. But let 
me go—let me go!” So saying, he quitted the balcony without touch- 
ing her outstretched hand, and rejecting the offer of her shoulder on 
which he had often leant in his weakness. 

Anger was still the uppermost feeling in Kathchen’s heart. If the 
truth must be told, she was a spoilt child, as only daughters are apt to 
be. Her father would as soon have thought of refusing the government 
taxes as denying her anything. But before the young maiden had time 
to collect her thoughts, the “‘Goldne Schiff” was invaded by a party of 
volunteers, who had made a rendezvous at Hillstadt en route for the 
head-quarters of the army. In the early summer of 1866 a volunteer 
corps was formed in Upper Austria, with the view of joining the forces 
in Vienna then preparing to take the field. A merry, boisterous party 
of these men was seated round the tables which stood before the inn. 
The weather was glorious, the beer well approved, and the spirits of the 
volunteers in the highest state of self-confidence. 

“T hear that the Prussian /andwehr won't fight when they are 
brought out,” said the Verwalter, who had joined the circle. ‘ Here's 
a health to Benedek, and may he soon bring us to close quarters.” 

The toast was responded to uproariously, amidst the chinking of 
glasses and merry songs. 

The world was going too fast for old Zahnagger, who sat immovable, 
with round eyes, staring at the wild young fellows who talked so glibly 
of the war and the Prussians. Babette served out beer and cakes to 
the company, for Kathchen had absented herself. She had gone to 
seek consolation at the shrine of her favourite saint. This shrine was 
an image sculptured on the face of the rock, by the side of a beautiful 
path overlooking the lake. The young girl hurried along the stony 
way, heeding neither the beauty nor the impediments of the route. 
Her heart was full of anger against Deissinger and overflowing with 
pity for Vennedy. The heroic courage and patient sufferings of the 
latter had attracted every sentiment of her womanly heart, while 
Deissinger appeared to her in the character of a jealous tyrant. 
Vennedy was going, she overheard him ordering a boat to take him to 
Gosaumill the next morning ; she would lament his departure, and she 
intended to show Johanne that she did, and then, after this, the good 
saint might interpose and make peace between them. She laid her 
offering of wild flowers on the shrine, and turned homewards, fox 
already the brief twilight was deepening. Her eyes filled with tears, as 
she looked on the fading light of the ghostly snow-fields, and a shudder 
passed through her frame, when she remembered that the sun had gone 
down upon her wrath. At this moment she heard the splash of oars in 
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the lake—a boat rounded the headland, and the musical voices of the 
merry crew joined in echoing song—a second and a third boat followed. 
They were the party of volunteers—probably not very sober by this 
time. It was already dark on the lake, but they carried flaming pine- 
branches at the stern of their boats; Kathchen watched the fiery 
trail on the gloomy waters, a vague feeling of interest, linked with the 
dread of some unknown sorrow, chained her to the spot, and when 
the last flicker of fire disappeared beyond the headland, she turned 
away wearily. When she reached the “Goldne Schiff” all was quiet as 
the grave—the roisterers were gone, old Zahnagger in bed, and Babette 
sleepy and cross. She said the Herr Professor was gone to his room, 
and had desired to be called early. 

“You are always asleep, Frau Keller,” cried Kathchen, impatiently, 
confronting the old woman. 

“ Dear heart! have I been asleep? Never mind, the time was not 
lost, for I was dreaming that my Joseph had come home safe from the 
wars; perhaps if I go to bed now, I shall dream it again, and if it comes 
a third time it will prove true.” And she hobbled off. 

When Kathchen was left alone, she sat down by the table, and let 
her hands fall listlessly on the board. Vennedy had not even wished 
her “ good night.” She looked towards the door, but all was silent, 
save the heartless tick-tack of the big-faced clock. With a sigh she 
gathered up her ribbons, and left the kitchen by the opposite door. 

The big-faced clock was now left in darkness, but, nothing daunted, 
went on with its monotonous tick-tack, as though it were stitching up 
the seams of time. Presently a cautious step trod slowly in the narrow 
passage—the door opened, and Vennedy entered with a light in his 
hand. He looked round to see that he was alone, and then seated 
himself in the chair Kathchen had so lately occupied; he covered his 
face with his hands, for his cheeks were wet with tears. The one 
candle hardly lighted the large kitchen, but the gloom of the apart- 
ment was nothing to that which shadowed his own future. He rose, 
however, with an air of resolution, and looking round the room once more, 
quitted it for his own chamber. In crossing to the door he picked up 
a ribbon of Kathchen’s, he pressed it to his lips, and hid it in his 
breast : it was a visible link with the past to be treasured as a saint 
might treasure a holy relic. 

* * * * * * * 

The cold, hard morning, with all its: need of toil, with all its harsh 
reality, dawned on the inmates of the “Goldne Schiff.” Kathchen was 
busy at her house-work, and hurriedly, and in silence, placed Vennedy’s 
breakfast. He had just risen from his almost untasted meal when Frau 
Keller hobbled into the room screaming out—“ The saints in heaven 
help us! Johanne Deissinger is gone off with the volunteers to the war: 
he went with the boats last night, and we never knew it.” 
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“‘Gone to the war!” shrieked Kathchen. ‘Then I have driven him 
to it. Oh, Johanne, Johanne! why have you left me, when I love you 
better than my life?” 

%* * % * # * 

When Vennedy’s boat rounded the headland, and Hiillstadt was hid 
from his sight, still the words rang in his ears—‘‘ Johanne, I love you 
better than my life.” 


IV. 


For many days after the fatal battle of Koniggratz, the platform of the 
Nordbahn railway at Vienna was beset by anxious crowds waiting for 
the arrival of their sick or wounded friends. Those who witnessed the 
coming in of the trains during that terrible month of July, will never 
forget the sight. When the carriages drew up with their dismal freight, 
all who had waited with terrible anxiety rushed up and down the 
platform eagerly scanning the faces of those who were assisted out of 
the train. Heart-rending scenes took place. ‘The hospital stretchers 
were in full requisition, and many an irrepressible groan of agony burst 
from the poor fellows as they were moved out of the carriages. Several 
of them wore bandages on the lower part of the face, which told of 
some hideous wound marring for ever the form that God had given 
them. One miserable being, still more afflicted, was brought back to 
Vienna a mere human torso. Accursed war! when shall the poet’s 
dream come true? 


‘¢ That the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


For several days two women had been noticed at the station, always 
anxiously watching the arrival of the trains. These two persons were 
Kathchen Zahnagger and Frau Keller. 

The former had suffered the most terrible remorse for having driven 
her lover to join the volunteers. Events followed each other so quickly 
in that miserable summer of 1866 that Deissinger had hardly joined 
before war was declared, It is needless to dwell on details which are 
now matters of history. The news of defeat, which was withheld as 
long as possible from the knowledge of the people, at length, became 
known, as the breaking of a reservoir is known to the vailey below. 

No information respecting the killed or wounded reached Hallstadt, 
and yet many of the bread-winners of that village were in the Jager 
battalion—Joseph Keller amongst them. At length a communication 
was received from the latter. It was a mere scrawl, written by the 
hand of a comrade, and brought the welcome information that Keller, 
though wounded, was likely to do well, and Deissinger had also escaped 
death, but was very severely wounded. . At the date of the letter they 
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were both lying in a temporary field-hospital, but they expected to be 
moved to Vienna almost immediately. Kathchen resolved at once to 
go to the capital, and persuaded poor old Frau Keller to accompany 
her. 

On arriving at their destination, they first sought their friends at the 
military hospital, but failed to gain any intelligence. The place was in 
confusion and overcrowded, so that public rooms and private houses 
were improvised as hospitals, and Kithchen had to make the dismal 
round of half the city in prosecuting her inquiries. 

The sick and wounded were still arriving by train, and having utterly 
failed in their search through the hospitals, the two women resolved 
to watch daily at the station. A feverish hope sustained Kathchen 
through all this anguish of suspense and disappointment. When trains 
were not expected, she would hurry through the Volksgarten, for there 
many of the convalescents might be found, consoling themselves with 
a pipe, under the grateful shade. One evening she had the good luck 
to meet an Upper Austrian soldier, whom she remembered to have 
seen before, and he gave her the important information that some 
wounded volunteers were lying in a jdger-haus, on Prince Liechten- 
stein’s property—a few miles from the railway station of Lundenburg— 
and that he had heard they were mostly men from the Salzkammergut. 
Supplied with this clue the undaunted girl set off early the next morning 
by train for Lundenburg. She had some difficulty in finding out the 
place indicated—it was not a dger-haus as reported, but a farm-house, 
situated in a village up the valley of the Thaya—about five miles from 
the railway station. They reached the spot by means of a seise/wdgen— 
a humble sort of omnibus, which passed through the hamlet to a town 
farther on. Leaving the vehicle to pursue its way, Kathchen and 
Frau Keller struck across a path which led directly to the farm. “Dear 
soul, how tired I am, and how your heart does beat!” said the old 
woman, as she leant heavily on Kathchen. “ The world is a large, 
dreary place ; I ’most think we shall soonest meet the poor boys in 
heaven.” 

On arriving at the farm, a few words sufficed to tell the story. The 
list of the soldiers who had been billeted there were given her. There 
were twelve names—three of them had died in the house—one of these 
three was called /oseph Deissinger. 

“ Merciful saints! can it be my Johanne? Are you sure his name 
was Joseph?” she cried, clutching the arm of the stout peasant, who 
looked upon her distress with stolid indifference. ‘“ Fraulein, we can 
be sure of nothing in this accursed war-time. I know the man called 
Deissinger died yesterday morning of gangrene fever. He was buried 
last evening.” 

“‘ What was he like?” asked Kathchen with parched lips that almost 
refused articulation. 
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“A tall young fellow of thirty—well-looking I should think before he 
had his lower jaw shattered by a gun-shot wound.” 

Kathchen groaned aloud, but she was still incredulous. She turned 
from the peasant, whose hard, callous manner repulsed her, and 
addressed herself to one of the soldiers, and in a low, earnest tone; 
said—“ For the love of heaven, take me to the grave.” 

The churchyard was not far off, and thither they went, the curious 
soldiers following, as best their wounds would let them. 

“The poor fellow was buried here,” said the guide, with much 
feeling. 

“I will give these five silver florins to have the grave opened now at 
once. I must look upon the face of the man who lies buried 
there.” Kathchen spoke with calmness and determination. Diffi- 
culties were raised, and a discussion ensued, but the young girl 
overbore all opposition. At length spades were brought, and the loose 
earth thrown aside; they soon struck upon the coffin, if four rude 
boards nailed together could be called a coffin. The surface was soon 
cleared (it was not two feet below the ground) one wrench of the 
pickaxe raised the lid. Kiathchen was on her knees on the ground 
with clasped hands and straining eyes. He who was nearest pulled 
the death-cloth from the swollen features of the corpse. Kiathchen gave 
one searching look, then bounding to her feet, cried with an hysterical 
shriek—“ It is xo¢ my Johanne!” So saying she instantly fell into the 
arms of the bystanders in a dead faint. 

* * * % * % * 


Lundenburg is about fifty miles from Vienna by rail, and the middle 
of the following day found the two women back again in the capital. 
When Kathchen entered their modest lodging in the Neu Stiftgasse— 
she saw a letter on the table, waiting for her. She tore it open, and to 
her surprise found the writer was Max Vennedy. The letter was as 
follows :— 

‘Schloss Kogl, bei Vocklabruck. 

DEAR KATHCHEN ZAHNAGGER,— 

Lose not a moment in coming here. Johanne Deissinger 
lies wounded, and very ill at this place. He desires to see you. I 
knew you were seeking him, and I have had the same object. Joseph 
Keller is also here, and is recovering. Yours in friendship, 
Max VENNEDY. 


“ He lives, he lives !” cried Kathchen, in wild excitement. The next 
moment she devoutly crossed herself. 

Voécklabruck is a station on the main line between’ Vienna and 
Salzburg. The journey hither seemed terribly long to the poor 
women, but they were now sustained by hope. 
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It appeared that Deissinger, with ten other wounded men, and three 
officers, had been sent off from Vienna to the Castle of Kogl, the owner 
of which place, like most of the landed proprietors, had offered to 
assist Goyernment by taking charge of a stated number of sick and 
wounded. 

When Kathchen arrived at the Vocklabruck station, for the first time 
her courage gave way. There was a reaction against hope. She 
remembered that days had elapsed since the letter was written, and in 
that time the worst might have happened. They drove to the jdger- 
haus of the Castle, for there the soldiers were lying. At the gate she 
found Keller. 

“ Tell me—am I too late?” cried Kathchen. 

“He is alive; but he is surely very ill,” replied Keller, gravely. “ Here 
is the Herr Vennedy, he will take you to his bedside.” 

It was not till the young girl had passed him like a whirlwind that 
he perceived there was another occupant in the carriage, and that that 
person was his own mother! The young soldier caught the good old 
soul in his arms, and lifted her out, kissing her on both cheeks with 
vehement affection. “ Dear heart, my dream has come true, and I see 
my boy again. The saints in Heaven bless you; you were always a 
good son. Let me rest my head on your shoulder, I shall feel so 
happy then,” said the mother, with trembling accents. Keller led her 
to a bench outside the door, and sat down by her side. She gave him 
one glad look ; then her head fell gently, but wearily on his shoulder 
His mother was, dead ere he knew it! Joy, not sorrow, had killed 
her! 

Poor Deissinger revived a little after Kithchen’s arrival, but it was 
evident that the end was not far off, and she and Vennedy hardly ever 
left his bedside. 

The glory of the setting sun flooded the whole apartments where the 
dying soldier was laid. He had asked for light and air, and the 
delicious breath of the summer evening came freely through the open 
windows. Kathchen was kneeling by his bedside, the better to catch 
each faintly spoken word. “Listen to me, my heart’s love,” said 
Johanne, speaking slowly, “If I had lived, you would have been my 
wife—we should have made our home at the old mill overlooking the 
lake. Ah! I think I see it still; but now my Kathchen, I must leave 
you.” 

The poor girl sobbed aloud. So absorbed was she in her grief, that 
she did not notice the approach of Vennedy, who, motioned hither by 
Deissinger, knelt also by the bedside. 

“‘Kathchen, I should not die happy if I left you alone in the world. 
When I am gone you must marry our good friend Max; he loves you 
truly, and to me he has been like a brother. He isa noble fellow. I 
hated him once, but I have learnt to love him through these terrible 
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days of suffering. Max, lay your hand on mine; I know you would 
give your life now to make us happy, but God’s will has been fixed 
from the beginning. Kathchen, make him a good wife, and remember 
never to trifle with true love. Kiss me, and remember me, both of 
you.” He murmured some further words of blessing, but they were 
inarticulate to the ear, though felt in their heart of hearts. 

Ere the morning brought fresh glory to the living earth, another 
victim of the war was counted with the dead ! \ 
% * * * * % % * 

The shadow of winter is on Hillstadt, and the gloom of sorrow on 
many a widowed heart ; but the routine of life goes on. The postman 
who comes in the boat from Gosaumill, brings Kathchen letters 
regularly from a far-away town, where a faithful friend works and waits 
in his own quiet, earnest way. Max Vennedy has resumed his duties 
at the University ; in his herbal there is a dried flower from the valley 
beneath the Dachstein—in his heart there is the image of Kathchen. 

Every morning, according to his wont, he asks his mother’s blessing 
before he goes to his work ; and every morning after he has left, old Frau 
Vennedy exclaims with uplifted hands—“ What has come over my son 
Max? He brushes his coat, and keeps his head and shoulders up, as 
if he was going to be made Court Councillor ! ” 








THE ARGOSY. 
Aug. 2, 1869. 


THE LUCK OF THE LUCKLESS. 


A HOMELY STORY. 


CHOOL closed on the Wednesday before, and Margaret Bray was 
already deep in the mysteries of churning and baking. As she 
patted, and mixed, and stirred, she was half unconsciously aware of 
the bees humming in and out among the white blossoms of the locust- 
trees, and of Joseph lying under the apple-tree, his tow-coloured hair 
making vivid contrast against the green grass and nodding clover. 

Presently a sound of distant hoofs broke on the ear, not of Margaret 
or Joseph, but of Button, who started up with a half growl, and then, 
thinking himself premature, sank back into a waiting attitude, with his 
ears up and his tail vigorously flapping. 

The sound of these hoofs was common enough in Monkton, but this 
was the first time it had fallen upon Button’s ear, and he knew it well. 

The hoofs belonged to Farmer Wilton’s brown horse, as in a twinkling 
Button might have seen, only he happened just then to hear an inquir- 
ing bark over beyond the barn. Recognizing by the voice that Mr. 
Tudor’s St. Bernard had come to go out hunting with him according to 
appointment, he trotted away just as the brown horse, driven by Farmer 
Wilton’s brown-handed son, Frank, drew up before the apple-tree. 

“Wo, Dolly!” cried Frank. ‘‘Halloa, you boy! will your folks give 
a couple of travellers a dinner? Run in and see.” 

Joseph rose deliberately, and walked leisurely across the wide stoop 
into the kitchen, with his errand. Margaret looked around from the 
oven that was resigning to her its load of flaky pies and shining bread. 

“No, we can’t,” came out of her red face. “It is only a mile 
to the ‘ Crown ;’ they won’t starve before they reach the tavern.” 

Margaret was not ill-tempered, she was only impulsive, and said 
whatever happened to be uppermost in her mind when her mouth 
opened ; then afterwards she had often to undo her words by works. 

“ Goodness /” cried she directly, looking from the window, “if it 
isn’t Frank Wilton and Sara Swain, and they are driving off! What 
did you tell them to go on for, Joe? What a nuisance you are!” 

“ Don’t care,” replied Joe. ‘“* You told me to.” 

‘Well, now, that is too bad! Run, Joe, and call after them; or do 
something besides stand there and yawn. You will drive me wild.” 

Joseph started off to do in his unlucky way as he was told, calling 
after the chaise at every step, till it was long out of sight. 

Reaching the “Crown” at length all out of breath, he made his 
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way up to old Deacon Ketchley and his wife, who had just driven 
in, and, with an awkward bow, informed them that Margaret wanted 
them to come over to ainner. 

In the meantime, Frank and Sara, in a great state of affront, were 
half way back to Monkton. 

“Oh, deary me!” ejaculated Margaret, in a savage undertone. “Why 
in the world did you bring ¢hose people?” 

“You told meto. There’s no pleasing you,” responded the youth, in 
an abused tone, as the deacon cheerfully alighted from his chaise. 

“* We intended coming over to you, but we met your parents over at 
Tiverly,” said the deacon, lifting out the wheeled easy-chair in which 
his wife, who was a helpless paralytic, sat. “You tell them we didn’t 
mean any slight in giving them the go-by.” 

“My father and mother wiil be sorry they are away,” returned 
Margaret, trying to think she was speaking the truth. 

Deacon Ketchley was a very talkative person, and his wife tried to 
be; but only her husband could understand what the poor palsied 
tongue was endeavouring to say. So, with interpreting for her and 
conversing for himself, he led a busy life. And all the while, Margaret 
passing in and out to put the plates and knives upon the dinner-table, 
was regretting and wondering over her lost guests. 

“Frank said, on the last day of school, that he would come and bring 
Sara over; but I didn’t know he would,” thought she in the secret 
chambers of her heart ; thinking also of a look in Frank’s eyes that 
made her believe he would not come altogether for the purpose of 
bringing his cousin. 

And this was the way it‘had ended! She could do nothing to help 
it, either. Vow Frank and Sara knew just what a temper she had, 
and how disobliging she was. Her mother had told her often and 
often she would get into trouble with her hasty tongue, and here it was. 
Mrs. Ketchley’s mumbling, and her husband’s sharp, raspish voice in 
perpetual concert, ‘was fitting punishment for her ; and Margaret felt 
unnaturally meek under the consciousness of it. 

“Hop dop yop moptop gop hop popkop?” said Mrs. Ketchley. 

‘Grandmother says, ‘How does your mother green her pickles?’ 
Grandmother used to be a great hand for all kinds of new receipts, and 
she can’t forget it,” interpreted the deacon, cutting up the poor woman’s 
dinner with tender care, and holding a crisp bit of the emerald pickle 
to her mouth on a fork. | 

“She boils them in the brass kettle,” spoke up Joseph, knowingly. 

Mrs. Ketchley pushed back the mouthful from her very lips. 

“‘ Popsop !” she cried in a tone of horror. 

“ Poison, grandmother? Oh no! Brass never was a favourite of 
yours for cooking, was it? Well, let’s try some of these pickled 
radishes. They don’t look too green, at any rate,” returned the deacon. 
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“Joseph is mistaken. Mother doesn’t green her pickles in brass. 
She wouldn’t think of doing such a thing,” interposed Margaret, 
aroused from her own perplexed thoughts. “What do you mean by 
telling such a story, Joe?” 

“See her do it,” persisted Joe. ‘ Now you may just ask her when 
she gets home.” 

This was enough. Mrs. Ketchley’s sickly nerves had taken affright, 
and she could be persuaded to taste neither pickles nor anything else. 
She didn’t dare eat after a person who it was likely cooked in brass. 
So she sat up like some grim fate through the rest of the meal. 

“What does possess Joe? He can’t do anything without blun- 
dering,” thought Margaret, looking across the table at her brother, who 
was sure enough to weed looking at. 

** Joe,” said she, “how awkwardly you hold your fork. Don’t grab 
it in that way, or turn it up, unless you are using it like a spoon.” 

“I’m holding my fork just exactly like Deacon Ketchley is his. 
‘What do you mean ?” blurted out Joe. 

Margaret tried to give him a sisterly look of warning and reproof. 

“What are you twisting up your mouth at me for?” continued he, 
by way of making a bad matter a very great deal worse. 

“Tt is a pity there is no way of having men without having boys! 
Boys are such nuisances! And they are not good for anything /” ex- 
claimed Margaret, with a mixture of confusion and indignation. 

** Boys will be boys, and they must go through their run at it as much 
as the measles,” replied Deacon Ketchley, who, between care for his 
wife, interest in his own plate, and natural obtuseness, was serenely 
unconscious of any possible criticism of his own table-manners. 

The dinner and the day dragged by, and after an early tea, Deacon 
Ketchley and his wife set off to continue what he called their “tower.” 

‘Our intention is to stay to-night with Mr. Wilton, over at Monkton. 
His first wife was related to me—a kind of second cousin,” remarked 
the deacon casually, after he had clambered in his rusty chaise and 
gathered up the reins for a starting chirrup. 

As he spoke, Margaret’s thoughts flew like fire in a hay-stack. If she 
could only send some message that would be proper—some message 
that Frank would take as an apology, and yet by which the Ketchleys 
would not understand their invitation to be an accident. If she had 
only known sooner she might have managed a note possibly. 

“Tell Mr. Wilton’s people it is almost cherry-time,” cried she, des- 
perately, feeling as though her wits were leaving: her, aS the old sorrel 
horse began to shake his white legs preparatory to starting, and remem- 
bering of a sudden some girlish invitatiqgn she had some time given to 
Frank about coming to get cherries in their season. 

“Gob-bob!” called back Mrs. Ketchley, as the chaise trundled 
clumsily away, leaving Margaret to wonder if her message weren't 
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worse than none. With reason, as she would have thought, had she 
followed it to its delivery. 

“Oh, what was it, grandmother—that message Margaret Bray sent 
about Mr. Wilton’s folks going over there after cherries?” asked Deacon 
Ketchley the next morning at breakfast. ‘The horse was getting 
uneasy to start, and I didn’t really make it out.” 

Mrs. Ketchley replied with vehemence, in her inarticulate way. 

“* What, grandmother? What do you say?” returned her husband 
in wonder. ‘ Mustn’t go to dinner? Why, you are excited, grand- 
mother. You don’t forget those pickles, I expect.” 

The Wilton family stared in polite surprise, but at that instant neigh- 
bour Haywood came in through the kitchen to ask for the farmer's 
haycutter, and the subject dropped, not to be taken up again. So the 
robins, instead of the Wiltons, ate Mr. Bray’s cherries. 

Peaches came after cherries, and peaches had already given place to 
grapes before the hoofs of Farmer Wilton’s brown horse sounded again 
in Shawley. This time he was driven, as before, by the farmer’s brown- 
handed son, Frank, who had taken that road on his way home from 
somewhere, instead of the nearer one that turned off at the “Crown,” 
but without confessing to himself any reason for the choice. 

And it was just as the dust of his wheels was flying on the hill-side, 
and the horse’s hoofs were clattering over the little red bridge, that the 
untimely Joseph, with Button jumping and barking at his heels, began 
to flap his arms on the bank-wall in front of his father’s door, and cry 
out in imitation of roosters answering each other from neighbouring 
farm-yards. Stretching his neck and flapping his arms with extra 
violence, he leaped from the wall in the very face of the brown horse. 
As anything would have foreseen excepting a dog, or a boy who might 
have been own brother to the dog for all the use he made of his brains, 
the horse made a nervous start sideway, breaking a shaft of the chaise 
short off. Then he stopped, with such a sensible air, one would have 
said it was any horse in the world but he who had done the mischief. 

“Soh! Skittery, ain’t he? ’Fraid o’ the crows?” said Joe, coming 
forward and looking as innocent as the horse. “ You'll have to mend 
that shaft somehow, shan’t you? How’ll you do it ?” 

“T’ll have to splice it, I think,” returned Frank. ‘Can you get me 
a strip of board, and a hammer, and a few nails?” 

“*T do’ know but I can. My father is down on the Point cutting 
com. What kind o’ nails do you want?” replied Joe, swinging his 
foot, and looking about as efficient as a bag of beans. 

Meanwhile, Margaret looked on from behind the window-blind and 
chafed. There stood Frank Wilton, really Aimse/f, as slender and 
straight and handsome-eyed as ever, and she would not meet him for 
the world. She should never dare look him in the face again! Never ! 
For with youthful intensity she had magnified the last summer’s mis- 
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adventures until, as a penny held close to the eye shuts out the shining 
heavens and spreading earth, they had covered everything. 

“T should not know how to go to work to bring about an expla- 
nation,” she had thought a hundred times over, “ and I should die with 
mortification.” 

But there he was, in need of help, and there was Joe, sure, whatever 
he did, to do it wrong. 

“Why doesn’t Joe put the horse in the stable?” said Margaret to 
herself in an agony of repressed energy. ‘‘ Now what has he fished up? 
That old box of rusty nails, and, bless me! he is actually carrying Frank 
a drink of water in the old wooden dipper. Js the boy a born fool, 
or doesn’t he know anything? I always have the faintest kind of pity 
for folks that go through life not knowing the commonest things !” 

“ Madge!” screamed Joe, who had a way of making his voice save 
his feet, ‘“‘ where’s some stout thread and a big needle? The harness is 
broke. You needn’t pretend you can’t hear, for there you be behind 
the blind; we can see you plain as day.” 

Margaret, at this rude summoning, hardly knew whether she wanted 
to drown herself or drown the boy; but it was scarcely a suitable time 
for either, so she did, instead, what the situation seemed to force upon 
her. And, trying to forget herscif in the emergency and its require- 
ments, she presently came out with all sorts of suitable tools—a little 
tremulous and shame-faced at first, but very efficient. 

Then—why, how different things appear when you think them over, 
and when you meet them face to face! Frank looked so familiar and 
sensible, that before either was aware, in fastening the broken harness, 
they had fastened also their old friendship. 

“T am really sorry you didn’t come before our peaches were gone ; 
we had such quantities,” Margaret was saying an hour afterwards, with 
easy cordiality, in the parlour, where Frank sat eating grapes. 

‘“‘T will remember the peaches next year,” answered Frank, with a 
look that seemed to say he would remember something besides. 

Sure enough, he did remember, and came when peaches were ripe 
once more ; but he did not wait for peach time before he came again, 
and again. For, like the wondrous wise men, who scratched out their 
eyes in one bramble-bush, and scratched them in again in another, 
Joseph had set right by the second blunder what he set wrong the first. 

And when cherries are ripe once more, Margaret and Frank are to be 
married, 
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MEMORY’S IDYL. 


THE low brown house, I see it now; 
Grandmother, with her knitting, 
A holy calm upon her brow, 
In shaded porch was sitting. 


All down the path the poppies flamed, 
Stiff box made green the border, 
And small blue violets, half ashamed, 

Grew low in sweet disorder. 


I had been reading in the porch, 
Aloud, in Revelation ; 

It seemed like Sunday, and like church, 
With two for congregation. 


The birds called loud from ash and fir— 
I could not be unheeding ; 

I plucked a sprig of lavender, 
To keep the place in reading. 


I wandered down*by balm and rue, 
And clumps of China-aster ; 

I thought—well, Jack, I thought of you, 
With heart-beats somewhat faster. 





Do you remember how the vine 
Grew close o’er all the arbour ? 

It was a favourite haunt of mine, 
A dear secluded harbour. 


So in I strolled, and there you were, 
In all a dreamer’s glory! 

Ah, you remember? Tell it, sir! 

Ay, dear, you end the story. 





